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A MONSTER 


ALASKA BEAR AND ITS CAPTOR. 


Dr. J. Wylie Anderson and the mounted skin of an Alaskan grizzly bear that he killed while on a 
hunting trip on Unimak Island, Alaska, 


in the company of Judge Williams of Colorado, in May, 1909. 
This bear was one of the largest of which we have any authentic record (probably the 7. nS 
est), the mounted skin measuring 11 feet long and the weight being over 1,300 pounds. 

this hunt by Dr. Anderson, 


of 
with photos, appeared in our December (1910) number, but this is the Yirst 
photo ever taken of him beside the mounted treasure. 
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Number 3 


“DUDING IT” IN WYOMING 








A hunter who always guides tells how it feels to be 
guided. A successful trip to the heart of Wyoming’s 


best big game fields. A *‘phantom elk’’ 


experience. 








I. T. ALVORD 


**It’s all the better for that,’’ cried 
the Doctor, as the driver finished wiring 
up a broken brake beam, and again the 
wagon started down the long hill. I 
helped gather in the straggling pack 
horses, and soon everything was on the 
move. 

We did not know at that time exactly 
where we were going, but we were on 
our way, for this was near Cody, Wyo- 
ming, and we were out for an elk hunt, 
the Doctor and I. As we saw the great 
snow-clad mountains looming up in the 
distance, a thrill of joy shot through us, 
and we larruped up the horses and went 
scampering over the winding road, light- 
hearted as two boys. ; 

We camped that night on the South 
Fork of the Shoshone River. There was 
Ned Frost and Fred Richard, the 


guides; there was George Richard, the 
cook; and there was Dr. J. Wylie An- 
derson and myself, the ‘‘ dudes.’’ 

Yes, the ‘‘dudes,’’ for that is what 
the hunters are called in Wyoming, and 





guiding is called ‘‘duding it,’’ and when 
I looked at the Doctor and then looked at 
inyself I couldn’t help but think we 
were named about right; but the next 
morning when we were saddling and 
packing the horses it was hard to tell 
where the guides began and the ‘‘dudes’’ 
left off, for as we were all accustomed 
to the business we sometimes got badly 
mixed. 

One of the most enjoyable things on 
the trip was the packing and unpacking 
of the horses; the Doctor timed us one 
evening and everything was turned loose 
in 15 minutes. Saddling and packing of 
course took much longer, but it was en- 
joyed, every bit of it. 

The laws of Wyoming require each 
non-resident hunter to have a licensed 
guide; this seemed strange to the Doctor 
and I, for we had been accustomed to 
hunting alone and taking our chances 
with the country and the game, but that 
is the law and we obeyed it. 

So Ned Frost and Fred Richard. of 
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AN INTERESTING BIT OF TRAIL. 


Frost & Richard, Cody, Wyoming, were 
our guides; and good and efficient guides 
they are, and know the country and un- 
derstand their business well, and will 
give you what you are looking for—if an 
easy outing, you can get it; if a hard, 
rough time, you ean get it. We told them 
we would take it as it came, and that 
they could hand it to us until we 
squealed. We have no kick coming; 
everything was O. K., and not a cross 
word was spoken on the trip. And we 
killed our own game. 

And certainly they do not spare their 
horses, but take them wherever a horse 
ought to go, and some places where it 
would be just as well for the horses if 
they did not go; but it is seldom a horse 
gets killed. 

We were surprised at the Doctor; sur- 
prised at his agility and staying powers 
and his ability to ride and shoot; for a 
professional man of his age and weight 
is hardly expected to rough it as the 
Doetor did. But Dr. Anderson is, as Ned 
Frost put it, “‘ A typical rugged Western 
man.’’ I have had other experiences 
during my hunting career, but this time 
I am proud to say I was out with a rea! 
man, a man who never kicked or balked 
at anything, and whose only ery was, 
‘“Wather, more wather!’’ 

We transferred our plunder from the 
wagon to the pack-horses at this camp 
and the next morning went winding up 
the trail on our way to the hunting 
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Photo by N. W. Frost 


grounds. At one point in this day’s jour- 
ney was a very interesting sight: a trail 
has been figured out by I know not 
whom, but for whom we had a very great 
respect, for it is a work of art. This bit 
of trail is on the banks of the Ishawooa 
and runs up a semi-cireular cliff; at no 
point is this trail dangerous save only 
when covered with ice and snow. What 
an interesting sight it was to see the long 
string of horses twisting, tacking and 
tangling up that rocky storm-seamed 
mountain side! This practically is where 
civilization ends and the real mountains 
begin. 

We camped on a grassy slope that 
night, and enjoyed our only real camp- 
fire, for in this new, modern way of 
hunting all the cooking is done on camp- 
stoves. Think of it, a hunting trip with- 
out the evening camp-fire, where, lying 
on a blanket, we toast our toes till we 
burn holes in our stockings! Think of 
the great and valorous deeds done by the 
evening camp-fire; no shots were ever 
missed by the evening camp-fire! Think 
of the fish caught by the evening camp- 


_ fire and the stories told, the songs sung 


around the evening camp-fire! Think of 
the friendships formed around the even- 
ing camp-fire! 

Yes, Mr. Guides, we missed the even. 
ing camp-fire, but there was one thing 
we did not miss, and that was building 
the fire in the morning; for while on the 
trail we slept anywhere we could lay our 
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bed down, in our permanent camp we 
had a tent to ourselves—and, oh! the 
luxury of lying in bed on a cold, frosty 
morning while the horse wrangler built 
a fire in our stove. Think of it and 
laugh, you men who have hunted with 
us in the past; but such is hunting in 
Wyoming today. You need not fear the 
hardships; they have been removed. 


Following up the Ishawooa trail next 
morning, a surprise greeted up. A three- 
year-old moose—yes, a real, genuine 
moose—walked out on a slope in plain 
sight of us as we passed along. Not only 
was this a surprise to us, but it will be 
a surprise to the readers of this story to 
learn that there are moose in Wyoming. 
We saw at various times on this trip 
about forty moose; they are scattered 
promiscuously through the woods and 
valleys, and have an abundance of food 
in the willow bush along the streams. 
The moose have drifted down from the 
north, but will find a permanent home in 
Wyoming, for conditions there are well 
suited to them. 

They are very tall and nearly black 
in color, and their broad horns glisten- 
ing in the sun forms a sight that will 
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stir a hunter’s blood to quick action. At 
present they are protected by the game 
laws and are not very wild; we were 
very close to some of them: sometimes 
they would stand still while we rode past 
and at other times move slowly away. 
There are a good many moose on the 
Upper Yellowstone River, and one morn- 
ing Ned Frost tried to photograph a 
band as they were sunning themselves 
out on the river bottom. While he was 
busy working his camera a large bull 
took offense at Ned’s familiarity and in- 
terposed an objection. The bull flour- 
ished his horns, ran his tongue out of his 
mouth and snorted in a threatening man- 
ner; this would have put fear in a less 
courageous man than Ned. He quickly 
changed his camera for his gun and fired 
a shot in the snow at the bull’s feet. This 
stopped him, when another shot at the 
same place so surprised the bull that he 
walked away, and Ned did likewise. 
Had the bull charged, Ned would have 
been compelled to shoot to hurt as there 
is no cover on those willow bottoms. 
Another time Ned and I were out look- 
ing for bear tracks at the head of Open 
Creek. While we were riding along a 
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game trail we met a large cow moose 
face to face. We sat still on our horses 
and watched the moose as she quietly 
looked us over, for she seemed in no 
eoncern. She was about forty yards 
away when first seen; she now walked 
towards us along the trail until half the 
distance was passed when she stopped 
and sized us up again. 

Ned quietly reached in his saddle 
pocket where my camera was being ecar- 
ried, and took some bulb exposures of 
the moose while he held the camera as 
still as he could on horseback. The out- 
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Ishawooa and Pass Creek, thence down 
Pass Creek to the Thoroughfare Creek. 
and made our permanent camp on Open 
Creek, a tributary of the Thoroughfare, 
which in turn empties into the Yellow- 
stone River near the southeast corner of 
Yellowstone Park. Everything was now 
ready and the real hunt began. 

First round: Dr. Anderson saw nine 
moose and twenty-five elk, but no satis- 
factory horns. I killed a big mule deer 
doe, but saw no elk. While Ned and the 
Doctor were coming home the same even- 
ing, Ned walking and leading his horse, 
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Photo by N. W. Frost 


“FREDERICK REMINGTON” ALVORD AND HORSE IN THE SNOW. 


In November it is easier to nant sheep around the camp fire than it is on the tops of the moun- 
ain. The author taking a morning ‘‘stroll.’ 


line of the moose can be seen among the 
trees in the center of the picture. The 
moose then walked around us and trot- 
ted out of view. It was a pleasing sight 
to see such strange and noble game. 
The moose seemed all head and should- 
ers and about six feet high; their hind- 
quarters are small for the rest of their 
body; their legs are thin and long, and 
their heads—well, as near as I can 
describe them, they look like a great 
Roman-nosed mule. 
We went over the divide between 





he said to the Doctor, ‘‘I think we ought 
to see a deer around here.’’ ‘‘There is 
your deer,’’ replied the Doctor, and he 
pointed to three deer ambling through 
the woods. Ned dropped his bridle an+d 
raised his rifle, the deer now running 
through the trees; the third shot brought 
down a mule deer doe. 

Dr. Anderson a few days later saw 
some deer running close to the rimrock: 
he sprang from his horse, struggled up 
a steep incline, and, while thorough!y 
out of breath, raised his rifle and shot a 
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mule deer buck as it stood facing him 
over 300 yards away. Ned said it was as 
good a shot as anyone could make. This 
ended the deer killing for the trip, as 
our larder was now well supplied with 
meat. 


THE DOCTOR’S ELK. 


The afternoon of October 27th found 
Dr. Anderson and Fred Richard high up 
the mountain side along the Thorough- 
fare. All day they had hunted with poor 
success. Numerous tracks had been seen, 
but all led out of the country. Fred took 
the horses down to the trail while the 
Doetor continued his way along the high- 
er ground to hunt the covers and pockets 
on the mountain side, and was to meet 
Fred on the trail some two miles further 
up. 

Hardly had Fred and the horses dis- 
appeared from sight in the woods below 
e’er the Doctor, while skirting the edge 
of a ravine, heard the brush cracking 
below him. Cautiously peering over the 
edge, he saw the wide-spread antlers of 
two monster elk slowly moving among 
the trees. The elk themselves were ob- 
secured from sight by the thick brush of 
the ravine. The Doctor dodged from side 


to side, but to no avail; the elk were con- 
tinually hidden, only the tips of their 
horns showing. Finally the stern of one 
showed plainly as the elk passed between 
two trees. This was the Doctor’s chance, 
for the elk were now fast getting out of 
range. He fired at the center of the yel- 
low shield, and the elk took immediate 
interest in its surroundings; another shot 
was fired, when away went the elk 
diagonally up the mountain side, and 
fell from a good long shot as he passed 
an open spot far up the hill from the 
Doctor. This was a magnificent speci- 
men of the Wapiti king, having seven 
points on one side and eight on the other. 
There was no one there to share the 
Doctor’s pleasure; no one to hear him 
shout. Fred, hearing the shots, returned 
and together they cared for the prize. 
We all congratulated the good Doctor 
on his luck, for the elk head will be a 
fitting companion trophy for the great 
Alaskan bear skin hanging in his parlor. 


THE BEAR HUNT. 


The frosted snow creaked under our 
feet, our ears tingled and our cheeks 
glowed in the fresh, bracing air. The 
dogs, Jack and Nig, strained at their 
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Photo by N. W. Frost 


DR. ANDERSON AND HIS ELK. (DOESN’T LOOK LIKE A “DUDE” TO ME.) 


chains, for they seemed to know this was 
to be their day, and their enforced idle- 
ness was to be broken by a glorious run. 
Mounted on sure-footed horses, we start- 
ed for Blind Basin, a valley surrounded 
by tall mountains and only accessible 
through a narrow defile. 

Ned planned this hunt well; he took 
the dogs and went high on the ridges in 
search of tracks and was to fire two quick 
shots should he be successful, and turn 
loose the dogs, while Dr. Anderson, Fred 
and I were to stop in the center of the 
valley and wait for the signal. 

We had not long to wait, for hardly 
had we reached our appointed place and 
tightened our saddle girths ready for the 
expected run, when ‘‘Bang! bang!’’ 
went Ned’s gun far up a wooded ridge 
and we knew the chase was on. We 
strained our ears and listened, till, fainut- 
ly over the ridge came the voices of the 
dogs, ‘‘ Ow, ow, ow, ow,”’ in sharp, quick 
barks, now fainter, now louder, as their 
quarry led them nearer or further away, 
till, all at once, ‘‘Ow, ow;ow, ow,’’ broke 
loud and clear over the top of the ridge. 

**T see it, I see it,’’ cried one of the 
eager hunters, ‘‘I saw it croas the ridge 


on that snowy place where the sun is 
shining.”’ 

**What is it?’’ asked his companions. 

‘*T don’t know what it is. It is low and 

long and a grayish-yellow.”’ 
. ‘‘It’s a grizzly bear,’’ said Fred, and 
our interest grew intense. But it dropped 
back over the ridge and the ‘‘Ow, ow, 
ow, ow,’’ of the pursuing dogs grew 
faint and fainter until all was still. 

“Get your horses!’’ cried Fred. 
‘‘they’ve gone the other way, and we’ll 
have to ride around the ridge.’’ Away 
we went in a wild rush, over snowy 
slopes and grassy meadows, through wil- 
low brush and across streams, jumping 
logs and dodging branches, as we urged 
the sure-footed horses in a race to head 
off the dogs. 

But it was too far, and the bear had 
come down the hill too quick, for all had 
crossed to another ridge beyond, and 
faintly the ‘‘Ow, ow, ow, ow,’’ of the 
dogs could be heard far up the ridge 
and on the other side. We raced across 
the valley and urged our panting horses 
up the mountain side. 

‘*Pound them on the back!’’ we urged 
each other, and the horses strove with 
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all their might to gain the summit of the 
hill. Just before reaching the top, Fred 
jumped from his horse, rifle in hand, and 
telling us to bring his horse, he tried to 
gain the top before us. We could not 
understand the object of this move, but 
whatever it was it failed, for the sudden 
exertion played out his wind and we 
eaught up with him at the top; so, 
mounting again, he joined us in a rush 
up the ridge where the tense ‘‘Ow, ow, 
ow, ow!’’ of the figting dogs could be 
plainly heard about 400 yards ahead. 
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was the crossest, maddest-looking yellow- 
ish-gray bear I had ever seen. Its head 
was down close to the ground, its ears 
drawn close to its neck, its back humped 
up, while it charged first one dog and 
then at the other. 

This all happened in an instant while 
I was digging my heels into the ground 
trying to stop and raise my gun. I fired 
just as the bear was disappearing be- 
hind a clump of trees on its downhil: 
charge, striking it in the ham and shat- 
tering its hind ieg. Over and over went 




















THE AUTHOR AND HIS GRIZZLY. 


Urging our tired, panting horses to their 
greatest speed, we rode along until, near- 
ing the scene of action, we sprang to the 
ground and ran on afoot, Fred to my 
. right and Dr. Anderson to my left. 
Seeing the dogs barking and looking 
up the hill I glanced quickly up the hill 
and saw the other dog barking and look- 
ing down the hill. Knowing at once that 
the bear would be between the two dogs, 
I swerved to the left to clear a clump of 
trees, and there, about sixty yards ahead 


Photo by N. W. Frost 


the bear, endways, sideways and every 
other ways, down the hill, growling and 
striking and fighting the dogs for fully 
seventy-five or one hundred yards, the 
**Ow, ow, ow, ow’’ of the fighting dogs 
blending with the ‘‘Wogh! wogh’’ of 
the wounded bear, till the noise grew ter- 
rifie. 

Down the hill we went in hot pursuit, 
I firing two more shots at the tumbling 
bear as it passed an opening among the 
trees, which failed to connect—and there 
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are two unused bullet holes somewhere in 
the Wyoming scenery. Fred’s feet flew 
up, for his rubber shoes were worn and 
smooth, and, landing on his back, he shot 
down the frozen, snowy hillside a close 
second to the bear. Again fortune fav- 
ored me, for the rolling, tumbling bear 
brought up with a jolt against a clump 
of trees, and reared up on its one “be- 
hind’’ leg and stood leaning against the 
trees while it fought off the nagging 
dogs. A shot through the neck ended its 
career, and its troubles in this world as 
well—and I was the proud possessor of a 
real Rocky Mountain grizzly! 

Did we shout! Yes, we shouted! The 
good Doctor was hoarse for a day or two, 
caused by his hearty yells of congratula- 
tion. 

We photographed the bear, Dr. An- 
derson and I clasped hand in hand; thus 
a friendship begun in Alaska was ce- 
mented in Wyoming over the form of a 
grizzly bear. 

We followed the back track for quite 
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AND THE BEAR. 


a distance and saw the history of the 
bear’s fight plainly written in the snow. 
There was the central track running in 
the general direction taken by the bear, 
and parallel with this track on either 
side were the tracks of the dogs, but at 
every twenty or thirty yards side trips 
had been made, for when the nagging, 
barking, worrying dogs came too close or 
nipped his bearship’s heels, the insulted 
bruin would rush after the offending 
dog, which would run for safety, when 
the other dog, always working on the 
opposite side, would rush in, nip the 
bear, which then would turn its atten- 
tion to this new tormentor. And so the 
game went on until the bear became so 
tangled up with the worrying dogs that 
it refused to run and stood at bay as it 
was when we reached it. Jack and Nig 
are great dogs and are valued at $250 
apiece by their owners. 

The bear was a finely-colored grizzly 
and weighed between 300 and 400 
pounds. There were three bears started 
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at the same time, but the guides thought 
best not to run the dogs any more that 
day, so we loaded the bear on the hurri- 
cane deck of one of the horses and went 
to camp. The bear was very fat; the fat 
was saved and tried out for lard, and the 
doughnuts were fine that George cooked 
in the lard, for the fat is odorless and 
tasteless. 

We followed the track of one of the 
other bears the next day for ten miles, 
but to no use, for the bear had quit the 
country. Our larder now consisted of 
deer meat, elk meat and bear. 

The Doctor had his elk and it was up 
to me to get mine. We saw elk almost 
every day, but none with suitable heads, 
or if we did we failed to reach them, for 
the wind is very erratic and the elk are 
wild at that time of year, as we were out 
after the usual hunting season is over 
and the elk had all been hunted by other 
men, and were quick to take alarm and 
run. For however carefully one would 
stalk the game, it seemed as if an old 
cow always had her long neck sticking 
around some tree and would give the 
alarm and scare the bulls away. 

But my day was to come, and it was 
ushered in with a snowstorm ; about noon 
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the sky cleared and we all went out for 
a hunt, Dr. Anderson and Fred for deer. 
Ned and I for elk, Ned saying as we 
started out, ‘‘We’ll get a seven-point 
bull today.’ 

Everything was in our favor; we were 
facing the wind, and the new snow had 
covered all the old tracks. We were walk- 
ing quietly along through the soft, yiela- 
ing snow, when, gaining the crest of a 
long, open ridge, we came almost within 
touch of a band of feeding elk. To say 
we were surprised is putting it mildly; 
there had been no tracks or anything to 
warn us, for the elk had been bedded 
during the storm in the woods beyond 
and were just starting out for their even- 
ing meal, and were feeding slowly up the 
slope when we met them just at the top. 

Fully twenty-five elk were strung out 
for a distance of 200 yards up and down 
that slope. We struck the line at its 
highest point; their heads were down 
and they did not see us. 

‘Oh, for a camera!’’ whispered Ned. 

‘‘Oh, for some salt!’’ thought I, for 
we were near enough to put some on 
their tails. 

‘What are they?’’ I asked of Ned, in 
a whisper, for what we could see were 
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mostly calves, and their yellow shields 
made me think perhaps they were mule 
deer. 

**Elk,’’ whispered Ned. 

Just then an old cow raised her head 
and caught sight of us, when her eyes 
dilated in astonishment and wonder. 
Away she went for cover and the 
alarmed herd peeled off that ridge in a 
wild rush for the wood. 

We both ran forward, Ned quartering 
down the hill and I towards the thickest 
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openings in the trees, two striking hard. 
while one went wide of the mark. 

We found the elk dead close to where 
he disappeared, and-sure to Ned’s pro- 
phecy, it was a grand, seven-point bull 
’T was » great prize, but I could not help 
a feeling of sadness as I looked at the 
fallen king. But when we look at the 
other side of this question, it is not so 
bad. 

Last winter it is estimated that 20,000 
elk perished for want of food, and it is 











WILD BULL MOOSE IN WYOMING 


of the fleeing nerd, trying my best to 
look at twenty-five elk at the same time 
to see if any had horns. There was one 
spike among them and this was all in 
sight of me. 

Just then Ned yelled from below, 
‘‘There’s a big bull; the lowest one 
down; give it to him!”’ 

This I did; the bull pausing just long 
enough in its flight for me to see its 
horns and fire. The bull lunged forward, 
nearly falling, then plunged into the 
woods; three more shots I fired through 





Cupyrighted 1910 by N. W. Frost 


a good deal as Ned puts it, ‘‘Don’t think 
of a bull elk; there are ten starved in 
winter to every one that is shot.’’ 

Ned got a pack-horse and we came to 
camp in the evening and surprised the 
Doctor with my prize. We now had ourc 
elk and part of our bears, but as the 
rest of our bears had quit the country 
we said good-bye to our camp on Open 
Creek, and like the Arkansaw man, we 
rolled up our tooth brush, called our 
dogs, and started for a new country to 
hunt sheep. 
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We shoveled away the snow, which 
now was a foot deep in the valleys, and 
made our new camp on Pass Creek, 
where side trips were to be made after 
the elusive sheep. Now the frost was 
pretty nippy around here, and it was 
best to keep one’s toes under the blankets 
at night, for we slept better that way. 

We went the next morning in a long, 
circuitous route to the top of the sur- 
rounding mountains, but saw no tracks 
or sign of sheep, so we enjoyed the breeze 
and tumbled our horses around in the 
snow for a while and then dropped back 
in the valley to hunt for deer. Ned and 
I tried to photograph six elk that day, 
but failed to connect, for some cow with 
a ‘‘rubber neck’’ must have looked over 
the treetops, for when we came to the 
place, with our camera in hand, we 
found only the tracks to remind us of 
where the elk had been. 

The Doctor and Fred had a cold, 
windy trip along the ridges, but saw no 
sign of sheep. 

Dropping back over the divide the fol- 
lowing day, we made our last camp at 


the headwaters of Yellow Creek, and 
tried again for sheep. Going to the top 
of the mountain, where our hunting was 
to take place, we found the wind blowing 
a gale. A short council was held whether 
to quit or go on. s 

‘*Spit on a stone,’’ some one said to 
me, ‘‘and throw it up wet or dry.”’ 

I spat on a stone, a part of the eternal 
hills, which none could throw up, so we 
left it to the guides. to decide. 
Fred, who was suffering with a cold. 
turned back at this place, so Ned, Dr. 
Anderson and I went on. We climbed 
another higher ridge, where the wind 
blew harder than before. We left the 
horses standing backed up into the wind 
while we looked over the country with 
our glasses. Looking back, I saw that 
their bridle reins, which we had thrown 
down, were floating straight out before 
them in the balmy breeze. 

The Doctor’s hat blew off and went 
sailing down over the ridge and lodged 
among some loose stones a hundred yards 
below. I offered to go get the hat, but no, 
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MAKING HIS GETAWAY. BULL MOOSE SEEN ON THE TRIP. 

















OUR HAPPY HOME. 


this sturdy Doctor would have none of 
it—he’d get his own hat—so he went 
climbing down those slippery, snow- 
eovered rocks while I shrunk myself up 
as small as I could behind a rock to keep 
out of the wind, and watched the Doctor 
stalk his unsuspecting hat. 

It was a good job, and showed the Doc- 
tor’s ability to creep upon game, for he 
grabbed that unruly hat before it woke 
up to its surroundings and took a second 
flight. 

At this point Ned came down from a 
rock where he had been looking over the 
country for sheep and said we’d pass up 
the sheep hunting as it was too windy. 
I told him I thought he was right, so I 
waved for the Doctor to stay below, as 
we were coming with the horses. 

This ended our hunt and there’s noth- 

ing more to tell. Nothing more? Yes, 
there is; there’s the best thing that hap- 
pened on the entire trip to tell, and 
there is no one can tell it but myself, for 
no one else knows of this happening but 
me. 
Often during the trip I listened with 
smiles covering my face while the Doctor 
threw bouquets at me about my good 
shooting, and I thought, ‘‘If he only 
knew.’’ 


THE PHANTOM ELK. 


I was alone. Ned was photographing 
moose, so there was no one to lead me. I 


MESS TENT TO LEFT. 


was walking on a snowy carpet through 
the silent woods. "Twas in a valley; 
great mountains rose on either side. Not 
a sound broke the stillness of that im- 
posing scene save the music of a stream 
as its waters toiled and murmured on 
their winding, tortuous way, or the 
chirping of a moose-bird as it hopped 
from limb to limb. I could almost feel 
the silence as I slowly stole along, bow- 
ing ’neath snow-laden branches stepping 
over fallen trees. 

All my mind was idly dreaming of the 
beauties of that scene, when suddenlv 
before me there appeared a wondrous 
sight; a noble elk was standing on a lit- 
tle grassy slope; his antlers proudly, 
waving, proclaimed his royal blood. In 
wonder I beheld him, for this was the 
first time I had met a forest king. 

Right here is where my trouble began, 
for as I looked at the beautiful elk—and 
I had plenty of time to look, for the elk 
had not yet seen me—a strange thing 
happened ; the elk increased in size until, 
to my imagination his horns were as tall 
as the trees; his form of massive size. 

Eagerly I raised my rifle that the prize 
might be mine. Bang! The elk not so 
much as shook a whisker. Bang! Again 
the rifle sounded! Can it be? Is it real? 
Missed it? Yes missed it! 

**Well by the great jumping grass- 
hoppers!’’ says I. Bang! went the rifle 
for the third time and there stood the 
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elk like a graven statue! I looked at the 
elk in wild-eyed wonder; I looked at my 
rifle, this trusty rifle that had stood me 
in hand so often and so well. Again I 
raised the rifle. ‘‘ By all that’s great and 
mighty this time I’ll——’”’ 

Bang! went the gun and now things 
began to happen. Did I hit it? No, I 
didn’t hit it! but I had changed the ele- 
vation and according to my best calecula- 
tions, this last shot was fired at about 
forty-six degrees Fahrenheit, and must 
have passed within half a mile of 
the last end of the elk’s tail, for he looked 
around at me with a _ reproachful. 
grieved, disappointed look, and then. 
gathering himself together, started for 
the woods, leaving me to my loneliness. 

What was the first thing I did? Why, 
I looked around to see if anyone was 
watching me. The next thing I did was 
to pick up the empty shells and throw 
them away, for should any of the others 
see them, they might lead to embarrass 
ing questions. 

Was I excited? Not a bit! Why, I am 
an old hunter who has shot the Wogglety 
bird and tracked the rabbit to its lair: 
me get excited? Why, the idea! 

Was I cool? Yes, I was cool; cool is 





no name for it; I was so everlastingly 
cool that for several moments after the 
elk had gone I stood frozen to the spot. 

Now laugh, you fireside hunters, who 
never miss a shot; laugh, ‘‘darn ye.’’ 
laugh; but never mind; it will come to 
you, and then tell it like a man! 

That evening at the camp I was very 
quiet; I had nothing to say. In fact. 
there was nothing I wanted to say, so I 
just listened, listened to see if the others 
had anything to say, for I was dreading 
the question of ‘‘Who fired those four 
shots this afternoon ?’’ 

No one asked the question, for none 
had heard the shots, but some one dtl 
ask, ‘‘ What is the matter with the ‘Man 
from Kent?’ tonight; he’s so quiet; is 
he sick ?”’ 

No, I wasn’t sick; it was pride. I was 
too proud of my record to associate with 
common hunters like them, for I be- 
longed in a class by myself; I knew there 
was not another man in Wyoming who 
eould have missed the elk, and that’s 
glory enough for me. 

"T'was the evening of the last day; we 
were nearing our journey’s end. Dr. 
Anderson and I were loitering behind 
the string of horses, talking over the 





THE AUTHOR AND HIS ELK. 
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THE THREE BIG TROPHIES OF THE HUNT. 
To left, Dr. Anderson’s elk; center and to right, Mr. Alvord’s grizzly and elk. 


events of the trip and planning for the of glory through a rift in the storm 
future; glancing back at the mountains, clouds and streaked the heavens with 
a great panorama was spread before our crimson and gold. Pointing to the sun- 
eyes. The snow-capped peaks, wreathed _ set, I exclaimed, “‘ A fitting curtain to the 
in storm clouds, reared their heads into closing scene.”’ 

the shadows of the approaching night. ‘*Yes,’’ replied the Doctor, ‘‘and long 
The sun’s fading light shone in a burst to be remembered.”’ 


AND HE WASN’T FROM AFRICA, EITHER 


At the seashore last summer Smith, while surf bathing, met his friend, Jones. Mrs. 
Smith, also in bathing, was introduced to Mr. Jones. They met in a trolley car a few days 
afterward. Jones bowed pleasantly to Mrs. Smith and called her by name, but the lady 
didn’t appear to know him at first. Finally her countenance lighted up, and, in a voice 
that could be heard throughout the car she said: “Why, Mr. Jones, I didn’t recognize you 
with your clothes on!” : 

The appreciative titter that ran through the car impelled both of them to get off at 
the next corner. 




















Her Grave 


I never stroll to the sad, sweet place but an angel hov- 
ers there, 

And I quite forget the world behind with all tts 
strife and care; 

For a night bird sings in the nearby wood, and the 
winds sigh soft and low, 

And it all brings back those other days that we knew 
in the long ago. 


Ah! Sweeter far than the anthems that the village 
choir sings, 

More impressive than the message that the parson’s 
sermon brings, 

Is the chirping birds and stillness, and the memories 
I save 

Of the spot where evening sunlight strikes the shaft 
above her grave. 


ONEY FRED SWEET. 
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DOGGIE— 





A STORY 


JOHN LOUIS BERRY 


He was a cur and a small one at that. 
His legs were yellow; his body was 
black. He had a deficient forehead and 
large, ugly, wrinkled ears. His eyes were 
beautiful and foolish and wistful, of 
course; his tail, a nondescript one, was 
the usual thermometer of canine emo- 
tion. 

Where had he come from? Where was 
he going? He was such an ordinary, 
such a typical, such a doggy dog he in- 
terested me at once. And then he was 
absolutely alone in that wilderness’ of 
human legs. 

‘*Doggie,’’ I said, ‘‘poor doggie.’’ 

But he did not hear. Something at- 
tracted his attention and he trotted off. 
winding in and out between those pali- 
sades of pantaloons. Whose was he? No- 
body’s? Anybody’s? What was he do- 
ing in this crowd of men and boys who 
waited for the returns of a baseball 
game, a crowd that blocked the street 
and sidewalk? There was scarcely room 
for him to find his way among those mul- 
titudinous legs. The story of the innings 
affected him not; there were no bones, 
no scraps of food about; the business 
section of a large city is forever inhos- 
pitable to stray dogs; what had brought 
him here? 

I turned; I craned my neck; I even 
thought of following him. Maybe he was 
hunting his master; but no, I had made 
up my mind that he belonged to nobody. 
There was so much wistfulness in his 
eyes, so little meat on his body. 

But if he had no master, this ugly 
little dog, he had a fate, a destiny; dogs 
as well as men come from something and 
go somewhere. He had been born; he 
would die; in the meantime he was alive 
—and what is living but adventure? 
Something must happen to this dog 
this very afternoon! The thought was 
startling, overwhelming, almost revolu- 
tionary. For the first time in my life I 


realized that a dog is one of the Actors 
in the Play. An Act was on now; any 
moment might come the dog’s cue. 

It took me but an instant to decide; J 
preferred Fate and a Dog to a possible 
ninth-inning rally by my home team; so 
I turned my back on the electric indica- 
tor board and elbowed my way through 
the mob for a sight of that eloquent tail. 
I saw it at last—wagging coaxingly, 
while the wistful eyes looked up into the 
face of a half-grown boy who was nib- 
bling at a doughnut. 

‘*Poor doggie,’’ said the boy, bending 
down and patting him. 

But just them the bell on the indicator 
board rang; one of the players on the 
home team had made a base hit. A great 
cheer went up, and the boy forgot his 
doughnut. The dog pilfered it with nice 
stealth. But the boy came out of his 
hysteria and favored the animal with a 
hard and artistically placed kick. The 
thief went limping and whining away— 
but with the doughnut, of which he made 
short work. 

My hands yearned to shake the boy for 
his cruelty, but I did not wish to play 
the part of the dog’s rescuer, protector 
or even friend. I was simply Fate’s re- 
porter; who was I to interfere in a dog’s 
destiny? Fantasy, logic, the sense of 
dramatic values all forbade it. 

The dog had evidently had enough of 
the crowd. He trotted to the corner and 
erossed the street, narrowly escaping be- 
ing run down by a motor car. Unfortu- 
nately he got in the way of a policeman 
whose feet got tangled up in him; and 
the policeman, being human, grew angry 
and kicked him into the gutter, at the 
same time calling down curses on the 
head of the city dog-catcher for manifest 
dereliction of duty. 

‘‘Oh, mamma,”’ cried a little girl who 
was passing, ‘‘why does the policeman 
treat the poor doggie so?”’ 
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The dog was dazed. He rose slowly and 
glanced around; people, horses, wagons, 
motors everywhere. A sudden feeling of 
being a stranger in a strange land must 
have come upon him, for he took one final 
fearful look around and dashed down 
the street. 1 was afraid I could not keep 
up with him without attracting atten- 
tion. But his speed was spurious; the 
policeman’s boot had done real damage 
to one of his hind legs, and in a moment 
it was half dragging behind him. He 
crept into a doorway and licked it, then 
rather laboriously continued his myster- 
ious Journey—where ? 


I was surprised when he led me to one 
of the fashionable residence districts. 
Chere are homeless people in the world. 
I know, who like to stroll down exclu- 
sive avenues and look at other people’s 
homes, and the finer the homes the more 
are the homeless pleased and enter- 
tained ; but I was astonished to find that 
dogs are built that way, too. It was al- 
most an esthetic satisfaction that shone 
in his eyes when he gazed at the man- 
sions on either side of him. He sniffed 
the odors of the flowers and shrubs with 
more than usually appreciative nostrils: 
and in spite of his wound, which he still 
stopped to treat occasionally, he seratch- 
ed the velvet Jawns with considerable 
gusto. 

But his pride must have been wounded 
—if he had any pride left. None of the 
aristocratic dogs of the neighborhood 
would notice him. At sight of the first 
one, a Boston terrier, he immediately 
prostrated himself on his back, humbling 
himself and thereby hoping to mitigate 
the attack he must have thought ine- 
vitable. But the patrician passed by. He 
did not trouble himself to be disdainful ; 
he simply did not see the trembling, eow- 
ardly thing grovelling at his feet. And 
so it was with collies, fox terriers, aire- 
dales, spitzes, poodles; this wandering 
eur did not exist; their eyes were not 
trained to see such egregious common- 
ness, their noses to smell it, their teeth 
to tear it to pieces. A huge black Per- 
sian cat, sitting in’ super impassivity, 
declined to spit as he halted and then 
backed away. Only a child on a white- 
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pillared piazza called: ‘‘Poor doggie!’’ 
He glanced up at her with filmy grati- 
tude, and his wearisome tail wagged 
wearily. But he did not presume upon 
her pity; he did not attempt to ascend 
the piazza steps; he doubtless knew just 
how much—and how little—those @xcla- 
mations of ‘‘poor doggie’’ meant. 

He was ravenously hungry. His bones 
told the sorry tale. He went sniffing 
about industriously, hopefully, but his 
heroic hunt bagged no game. Curses on 
this clean street! He must have had some 
such thought; if so his tired eyes did 
not express it. ne 

He sneaked into a back yard, muzzle 
to ground and tail a-droop; but he soon 
reappeared, disgusted; back yards were 
as clean as front ones in this part o! 
town. He stopped at an alley. It was 
beautifully paved. It was beautifully 
immaculate. There were no slop cans. 
There were no piles of trash. There was 
not even a dead dog, a dead chicken, =) 
dead eat. Such an alley was beyend his 
comprehension. Chilled by its sinister _ 
cleanliness, he turned away. 

‘The sun was near setting. The dog 
must have had a fear of haying to pass 
the night in this dreadful neighborhood, 
for he gave a frightened whine and be- 
gan to retrace his steps down the street. 
But his progress was slow. He stopped 
every few steps to lick the wound on his 
leg, and even when he did go he limped. 

But everything ends, even a canine 
foraging expedition. We turned into a 
side street, traveled its tedious length, 
crossed some railway tracks, and a little 
river of black water, and so, in the soft 
glow of the after-sunset, we reached the 
dog’s own stamping grounds—a filthy 
quarter of poverty-stricken foreigners. 
Here he was at home. Here the dogs— 
and the people—knew him. 

A large yellow cur, who was probably 
in the habit of chewing him up several 
times a day, rushed out upon him from 
a junk shop. The tramp dog promptly 
turned up his toes and shamelessly . 
whined for merey. The yellow cur plant- 
ed his teeth in his hide, but suddenly 
noticed the wound on his leg. This was 
rather interesting. The cur ceased chew- 
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ing to examine it. He smelled it, looked 
down into the tramp’s face questioning- 
ly, smelled it again, growled and re- 
turned to the junk shop. 

I noticed some fat and ugly women in 
a row of unpainted cottages across the 
street. Surely once in awhile one of 
these unsightly creatures threw out a 
half pitiful, half scornful bone to this 
poor dog. But why? He was ugly—al- 
most as ugly as the women themselves. 
He was astray. He was of no use to any- 
body. Besides, hadn’t he chased one of 
Mrs. Rachofsky’s little chicks only yes- 
terday? And hadn’t he walked on Mrs. 
Radetsky’s onion patch this morning? 
And wouldn’t he be nosing around Mrs 
Rajinsky’s cat-meat tonight? These were 
ali good enough women, no doubt; but 
curs are curs. 

He dragged himself. down the dirty 
street to a butcher shop on the corner; 
but before permitting himself the luxury 
of looking inside and sniffing those su- 
pernal odors he went to the opposite 
sidewalk and gazed and smelled from 
there; maybe he remembered the big 
brogan of the brawny butcherman. 

The sight was too much for me. I went 
into the butcher shop and bought him a 
piece of meat. 

What had I done? The very thing I 
had determined not to do! Was not this 
deliberate interference in the dog’s dis- 
tiny; My heart cried out: ‘‘But your 
giving him a piece of meat is a part of 
his destiny.’’ I could not see it that way 
—just then; I was nothing but an on- 
looker at this particular Act of the Play. 
So I put the meat in my pocket, assur- 
ing myself that at nightfall, if no one 
else had fed him, I should give him a 
feast to gladden his dreams. 

Some boys came up with a tin can tied 
to a piece of string. Good God! I should 
have to act now—such torture is worse 
than starvation. But the dog showed 
surprising spirit. He growled and 
snapped at them, and they discreetly re- 
tired. 

‘* Ain’t he mean today ?’’ asked one. 
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‘‘T never knew him so mean,’’ said 


another. 

‘*Jes’ let me get a brick,’’ added still 
another. 

The dog scented danger and slunk 
away. His sudden yelp of pain proved 
the accuracy of the boy’s aim. As il 
luck would have it, he was hit on his sore 
leg. He erawled into an alley, where he 
collapsed. His piteous moans attracted a 
brindle tomeat, who drew near and 
scrutinized him curiously. The eat did 
not arch his back or spit. The mere sight 
of this wretched creature must have been 
quite enough to satisfy the feline’s hat- 
red of his immemorial enemy. The dog 
was dazed; hunger and suffering were 
playing tricks with his senses. He fan- 
cied the cat a dog, for by a supreme ef- 
fort he rolled over on his back and 
begged for merey with uplifted paws 
The cat was amazed. scandalized. In 
sheer pity he dignified the occasion by 
spitting, then scornfully walked away. 

Involuntarily my hand sought the 
piece of meat in my pocket; now was 
the moment for succor. But no, he 
moved ; he was leaving the alley; the Act 
had not ended—yet! 

He dragged himself down the darken- 
ing street, whining at every step. A lit- 
tle girl who was standing at a gate ran 
out to pat him on the head. She had a 
piece of bread in her hand, and, alas! 
in trying to take it from her he bit her. 
The child set up aery.-The mother hur- 
ried from the cottage erying ‘‘Mad 
dog!’’ The children in the street cried 
‘‘Mad dog!’’ Everybody cried ‘‘Mad 
dog!”’ 

The mother clasped the child wildly 
to her breast, then began sucking the 
wound. 

‘*But the dog’s not mad,’’ I said. 

The father came running out with a 
pistol in his hand. 

‘‘Hold!’’ I eried. ‘‘The dog’s not 
mad.”’ 

Bang! the shot rang out, and with his 
ultimate whine, his ultimate groan, the 
dog fell over on his side. 

‘*Poor doggie,’’ said the child. 
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c. B. DAVIS. 


The author of this story is a traveling salesman, having spent twenty-five years of his 
life in trying to convince dealers that they should buy their picture frame mouldings from 
the house that he represents. He writes verse as well as he casts a fly, and has enough 
natural woodcraft in him to be able to subsist indefinitely on the fruits of the forest 
if turned loose on his own resources in the wilderness, 


BEFORE THE WINTER FIRE 





The retrospeciive muse of a lover of woodsloafing. Early 
fishing experiences dating back to boyhood. River reveries. 








C. B. DAVIS 


There is a saying that, ‘‘If you want 
to know who’s boss around here, just 
start something.’’ Well, there is Hight, 
in the December Outdoor Life, he has 
started something. I don’t object to 
reading real experiences in the line of 
bear and musk ox hunts, way up in 
Alaska, with actual illustrations accom- 
panying the experiences, but this sitting 
down and telling stories to amuse a 
crowd is just as catching as fever and 
ague in a Michigan swamp. 

Why, Hight! I’ve got you backed off 
the boards the first round. Now, let me 
see: I was born somewhere about 1856 
and ‘‘my first recollection’’ of an ang- 
ling incident was in 1862. This brings 
me up to 6 years of age. The school ! 
went to was at Hydesville, Wayne 
County, N. Y., and instead of being in 
the second grade, I was so small that I 
was not graded at all; for the whole 
school was in one grade and that wasn’t 
even second grade. I remember it vivid- 
ly—a little frame school-house about 
20x30 with a row of long, narrow con- 


tinuous desks ranged along three sides 
of the room, with a long, continuous seat 
behind the desks and another long, con- 
tinuous seat in front of the long continu- 
ous desks. 

The teacher’s desk and blackboard oce- 
eupied the fourth side. The big boys 
and girls had a monopoly of the back 
seats, and the small fry occupied the 
front seat. I was among the latter. I be- 
lieve this testimony and affidavit will 
convince the jury that I am right as to 
dates. There was the first, second and 
third class in reading; then the first, see- 
ond and third class in geography and so 
on with recess included till noon, and a 
repetition of these maneuvers till 4 p m. 
I never got licked once in school, which 
speaks volumes for my self control, and 
my ability to run faster than the teacher. 
With this preface I will relate my first 
fishing experience worth handing down 
to posterity. Like you, I did not go 
alone; you were wise in fortifying that 
sentence. We used to tote the same kind 
of tackle that you did, and the same kind 
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of bait was adopted by our sporting 
club—worms. We fished for bullheads 
and you for chubs, although our club 
did recognize chubs when nothing bet- 
ter presented itself. I don’t recollect my 
first fish, for my memory gets muddled 
back of 3 years of age, but the first 
actual good catch of bullheads I made 
was in an old mill flume near the school- 
house in 1862. How do I know it was in 
1862? Well, my mother got married the 
second time in 1862, and then I had a 
stepfather, and all good little boys re- 
member their stepfathers. 

The old mill pond had about dried up 
that summer and we kids, in prowling 
about that old mill, made a discovery 
that faded the Comstock mine into thin 
vapor. In a hole just at the entrance of 
the flume there were bushels of bull- 
heads. There is a little lapse of 25 min- 
utes in my memory right here, but in the 
interval we were gone and back with 
sticks and strings and hooks. I don’t 
know where we got them, ineluding 
worms, but it takes a boy to find things 
when fishing is good. We baited up and 
east our hooks into the hole. 

Did you ever throw a handful of corn 
into a flock of hungry chickens? Just 
expand your imagination four times and 
see 250 bullheads falling over themselves 
to get those worms. They were so hungry 
they were eating each other up. We 
fished till we hadn’t strength enough to 


pull another out and then quit for want 
of bait. 


And did you ever stop to think 
That bullheads are the stuff? 
It don’t take long to clean a mess 
If you're only up to snuff. 
Just run the knife along the back, 
Cut the bone behind the head— 
Pull the head and skin together 
And it’s sooner done than said, 
And talk about your eating— 
Say! don’t mention quail or grouse. 
Why! a bullhead fried in butter 
Beats corn-bread, hock and souse. 
Line up with cakes and “taters,’’ 
Have them brown and done clear through, 
And the flavor “skins” an oyster pie 
With mushrooms thrown in, too. 


So much for a childhood incident; but 
like the eat I came back for greater un- 
dertakings soon after. 

Spearing and seining. Don’t say any- 
¢hing about spearing or seining, for 45 
years ago there were no game laws and 
pickerel and suckers were as plentiful in 
the streams as Canada thistles in the 


garden, and I don’t remember that. there 
are any game laws now that protect 
these brutes. 

My first trout I remember weil. I had 
left New York state, and incidentally mv 
stepfather, and gone to Minneapolis, 
where I still reside. My greatest ambi- 
tion was to catch a trout, so I happened 
at River Falls, Wis., one day in June 
and heard that trout were biting in the 
Kinnikinick, so, borrowing a pole and 
line, I took along my favorite bait, a can 
of worms, and wandered up the stream. 
It hau rained the night before and the 
stream was muddy, but that made no 
differenee—all streams looked alike to 
me. After an hour or so I felt a bite 
and, like you, I wanted that fish so awful 
much that I threw him 25 feet into the 
air and he landed in the top of a cotton- 
wood tree, and I noticed that he kept 
going round and round the limb till he 
stopped cireling for want of line. I was 
breathing some, too, and my pulse went 
ap to 150. After taking a telescopic 
view of him, I ‘‘peeled’’ my coat and . 
shinned up the tree, cut the line and 
brought down the fish in my pocket. Say, 
didn’t I stand and look at that fish for 
five minutes, with his red and green 
spots—and that feeling—did you have it 
too? I was now living in a country where 
fish were plentiful. It soon became a 
common thing to eatch 10 to 20 black 
bass and 25 to 30 wall-eyed pike a day, 
to say nothing about pickerel, croppies, 
ete. The lakes of Minnesota were full of 
fish and it was only a question of which 
lake to go to. 

Years rolled by and I became a travel- 
ing salesman and began to get a touch 
of the real thing. Montana, Idaho and 
Wyoming were favorite haunts. Hight’s 
experience with picking up fish in the 
sand where his friends had lost them in 
their hurry to get home to show the 
eatch, reminds me: I was in Sheridan, 
Wyo., a few years ago and my friend 
Rex Schnitger and I drove out about 14 
miles to Kilbourne Creek to fish fer | 
trout. Rex is a crack fisherman and we 

e . 
got busy. We were soon wading the 
stream, which was not to exceed a rod 
wide, with thick brush on both sides and 
very rapid. We had separated, with Rex 























behind. Trout were biting at aimost 
every cast. My creel was a canvas bag 
which I carried while traveling, being 
more convenient than a basket. My wife 
had made it for me and I thought it the 
real thing. 


After I had caught 25 or 30 trout I 
was standing in midstream when there 
passed me a dead trout and he looked 
as if he had been freshly caught. I did 
not care to pick him up, for I was not 
out to catch dead fish, so I kept at work 
with the fly, adding more and more to 
my bag. 

Soon another fish passed me and I 
wondered if Rex had fallen into the 
creek and upset his fish. I looked over 
my shoulder, but Rex was not in sight. 
Fish were plenty, so on I went, adding 
more to my bag, and soon another dead 
fish floated past me, and then another. 
Now I was thunderstruck. Something 
had happened to Rex; so I turned to re- 
trace my steps along the bank. The bag 
was hanging over my shoulder well he- 
hind me. I tried to step up the bank, but 
slid back, and in doing so the bag swung 
around in front of me, and what do you 
suppose I saw? Two more fish on the 
ground and one more sticking his head 
through the bag. 

My wife had not made it strong 
enough; the threads broke under the 
weight of the fish and they were leaking 
out. As I stood there wondering how 
many fish I had lost, something touched 
me on the back of my head. I turned 
and there stood Rex, breaking his sides 
with laughter. I had started something. 

And now, just to show you how luck 
favors. the novice and goes dead against 
experience—sometimes—I will relate an 
incident: It was not long ago that I 
found myself at Eureka, Mont., with 
three or four hours’ time on my hands 
to spare. I always carry my fishing 
tackle with me and I proposed to a cou- 
ple of traveling men that we go up the 
stream near town and fish till train time 
One of the men, Mr. O’Reilly, had never 
caught a fish in his life, and did not 
know how to string a rod nor put a fly 
on a line. We were soon at the stream 
and halted to string up. I first helped 
Mr. O’Reilly to rig his tackle and then 
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gave him a few pointers in fly casting. 
Where we stood the water was very shal 
low and a log projected from the shore 
into the stream. Mr. O’Reilly stood on 
this log and began throwing his fly into 
the water, not to exceed 3 to 6 inches 
deep, and so clear that we could see 
every pebble on the bottom. While I was 
rigging up Mr. O’Reilly was drawing his 
fly across the water and by chance it 
passed by the end of the log. No fisher- 
man on earth would have looked for 
trout there, but the next thing that hap- 
pened Mr. O’Reilly jerked out a trout 
about 10 inches long. The trout evident- 
ly lay hidden at the end of the log and 
Mr. O’Reilly came along just at the right 
time to get him. We fished the stream 
for three hours more and none of us 
eaught another trout. 

Then there was the lady, Mrs. Miller, 
at Sand Point, Idaho, who caught a 
trout 34 inches long, weighing 17 
pounds. I sent the picture of the trout 
to Outdoor Life and it went on to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where it was pronounced 
a steelhead. Mrs. Miller was fishing in 


Lake Pend d’ Oreille with a rod and line - 


and a fly hook attached, baited with a 
grub worm, with sinkers enough to sink 
the hook down 20 to 30 feet below the 
surface. 


The gam2 warden was rowing the boat 
when suddenly Mrs. Miller thought she 
had snagged her line. The boat was 
stopped and the game warden soon real- 
ized that Mrs. Miller had a big fish. He 
eoached her how to handle him and after 
about 30 minutes the fish came to the 
surface, and with no landing net or gaff 
on hand, she drew the fish close up to 
the boat and her escort quickly slipped 
his hand into the gill of the fish and 
threw him into the boat. 

Just think of it—a woman with only 
an ordinary experience, successfully 
bringing in a 34-inch trout. Why, if I 
had done such a stunt I would have had 
that picture enlarged and sent to the 
Smithsonian Institute—and run for 
President. 

And the lady up in Wisconsin last 
summer, near where I camped, sat troll- 
ing in the stern of a boat and drew in 
a 38-inch museallonge. 
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I shall never forget an experience that 
I had with my friend Wells, at Livings- 
ton, Mont., in the Yellowstone River. 
Mr. Wells volunteered to give me a fish- 
ing trip if I would stay over Sunday, 
and I never pass up a fishing trip. I was 
at his house early in the morning and we 
soon had the horse and buggy ready for 
a drive four or five miles up the river. 
I inquired of Mr. Wells what kind of 
flies he would use, and he told me we 
would fish with minnows. Mr. Wells told 
me to put a tin pail in the buggy and he 
would get the minnows. After driving 
up the river about four miles Wells 
stopped the horse, took out the pail, 
walked down to the river to a spot where 
it was very shallow and quiet and where 
the stones were as thick as bees. I saw 
him pick up a large stone and throw it 
violently down on another stone and then 
reach into the water and pick up min- 
nows and put them in the pail. This he 
continued to do till he had three or four 
dozen. This was a revelation to me. 
Throwing one stone upon another 
stunned the minnows under the stone 
and before they recovered they were in 
the pail. We went up a short distance, 
tied the horse and baited up, each with 
two hooks on our leaders. Our first cast 
was at the same instant in the same pool 
and instantly we both pulled out two 
trout apiece. With the second cast I 
snagged my hook. Wells waded in and 
relieved my line, which stopped opera- 
tions at that place. Wells had an empty 
tobaceo box in his pocket which he filled 
with minnows and waded out into the 
stream. I carried the pail along the 
shore. It is needless to say that the min- 
nows that Wells took soon died, but he 
caught more fish with dead minnows 


than I did with live ones, and succeeded 
in landing a beauty of 5 pounds 2 ounces. 
Wells is no ‘‘fish hog,’’ and when we had 
about two dozen he proposed that we 
quit and go home, which we did. 

There is always an incentive to catch 
fish as long as they will bite, and it is 
hard to break away from a spot when 
you know there are dozens more to be 
caught, just as large or larger than you 
have already landed. 

I have seen many curious things hap- 
pen in the manner of eatching fish. I 
saw a 9-pound trout caught at Big Tim- 
ber, Mont., in the Boulder River, with a 
Dowagiae minnow, where one of the 
hooks of the minnow snared the trout in 
his side, just back of the left gill. I 
think trout strike at objects sometimes, 
not intending to eat them, but possibly to 
drive them away, and this may have 
been an instance of that kind. At one 
time I was fishing Goose Creek, at Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and felt a strike and pulled 
out a fish snared in the vent, and my 
hook was a common fly hook. 

I am not as pessimistic as Mr. Myron 
Reed. This is not the last generation of 
trout fishers. If Mr. Reed could walk 
the whole length of the Rockies, or the 
Sierras, or the Cascades, and see the 
thousands of streams that are fed by 
thousands of lakes. Could he see the 
great inland lakes, the great feeders for 
these streams, where millions of fish lie 
deep and safe, and among these are Mc- 
Donald, St. Mary’s, Flathead, Yellow- 
stone, Chelan, Whitefish, Pend d’Oreille 
and hundreds more—he would thinks as 
I do—that never will there be a lack of 
places where fish can be caught so long 
as game and fish laws are half respected. 


THEN PEACE. 


When the long day’s tramp is ended 
And you breathe a peaceful sigh 


As you back-track in 


your memory o’er the day; 


And the stars all bright above you 


Seem to wink a sleepy eye, 


And the muscles of your body cease to play. 
With your blankets tucked about you 
While the fire’s bright embers gleam, 

And silence, dearly sweet with all her charms, 
Throws her spell of sleep about you 
And you sink to realms of dream 

As you nestle there in peace in nature’s arms— 
Do you feel for just one moment 
Ere the last thoughts fade away, 





And smiles of sweet repose illume your face, 
That you’d give this golden moment 
For the races or the play 

Or any spot on earth that man may grace? 








KIT CARSON. 





Scout and Indian Fighter, From Painting Owned 
by Governor Gilpin. 


KITT CARSON 


HERO AND HUNTER 





hunters ard trappers. 





A glimpse into the life of one of the West’s most intrepid frontiersmen, 
The noble qualities of a really great man extolled. 





EUGENE PARSONS 


The fame of Kit Carson is growing. 
An equestrian statue, representing him 
as a Rocky Mountain guide, surmounts 
the Pioneers’ monument in Denver. 
Lasting memorials are to be erected in 
Kentucky, his native state; in Missouri, 
where he spent his boyhood, and in Colo- 
rado, where he first won fame by his ex- 
ploits as a trapper and hunter. The lat- 
ter statue will be a magnificent bronze 
monument, costing $40,000. It will show 
the rugged frontiersman standing, rifle 
in hand, beside his trusty horse. It will 
be placed in the Kit Carson Park, Trini- 
dad, Colorado. 

Among the men who pushed into the 
Western wilderness in the ’20s there is 





one who holds a place of distinction 
above all others, Christopher Carson, the 
centenary of whose birth (December 24, 
1809) was celebrated with fitting exer- 
cises and eulogies. The opinion of all 
who knew this renowned Westerner was, 
*‘Here was a man!’’ The Indians, who 
feared and admired him, ealled him the 
‘Monarch of the Prairies.’’ Rivers, 
lakes, counties, towns and parks of 
the Rocky Mountain country have 
been named for him, and appropriate 
memorials keep his memory green. So it 
may be said that the name of Kit Carson 
will be perpetuated for all time. His 
fame is immortal. 

No other plainsman or mountaineer 
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ever inspired hero-worship like Kit Car- 
son—his name is always cut short. All 
who became acquainted with this man 
delighted to do him honor, for his worth 
was exceptional. Carson stands apart 
and alone in his glory, while the deeds 
of his contemporaries—Jim Bridger, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick and Bill Williams— 
are fading from men’s memories. 

Kit Carson was one of Nature’s noble- 
men. He was a border knight, like Chev- 
alier Bayard, “‘ without fear and without 
reproach’’; and like Lancelot of old, he 
was a ‘‘knight peerless.’’ The life of 
this mighty hunter, trapper, guide, scout 
and soldier was stained by no unmanly 
act. Others were as daring and venture- 
some, and some of his early associates 
knew the West as well as he, yet his was 
a unique personality. While mingling 
with the French Voyageurs and Azeri- 


ean bordermen, Kit Carson was unlike 


them. He was not addicted to their vices. 

He did not drink or gamble. He never 

swore or blustered. He never used foul 

language. As a rule, the ‘‘mountain 
$9 


men’’ were untrustworthy. Not of such 
could it be said, ‘‘He was as honest as 


any man in the world,’’ as an Argonaut 
observed of Carson. It was not by chance 
that this frontiersman was singled out 
and exalted above his fellows. He earned 
the place of supremacy that is rightfully 
his. 

Only the salient facts of Carson’s ex- 
traordinary career need be recorded in 
this brief sketch and appreciation. The 
chief incidents of his life are well known 
to all Americans who were boys when 
he was still living. In the 750s and the 
‘60s his was a name to conjure with, for 
his exploits seemed to belong to the 
realm of romance rather than reality. 
His nobility of character, as well as his 
achievements, is something to be proud 
of. ‘ 

Christopher Carson was born in Ken- 
tucky, December 24, 1809. The follow- 
ing year his father emigrated to the 
wilds of Missouri and built a lonely log 
eabin in what is now Howard County, 
north of the Missouri River. The boy 
grew up with no school privileges to 
mention. Of book learning he had little. 


- but he was versed in wooderaft and could 
-handle a gun like his famous grand- 
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A RELIC OF CARSON’S LIFE. 
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Cabin palit by Kit Carson about 1854 and used by him as headquarters from that date until some 
ime in the ’60s. Situated on Bear Creek, near present Fort Logan, Colo. It is at pres- 
ent used as a stable. 























father, the redoubtable Daniel Boone. 
When he was entering his teens, the 
neighbors remarked that Kit was old for 
a lad of his age; those discerning back- 
woodsmen believed he had a future, al- 
though he could seareely write his name 
and sadly blundered at figures. 


The father was a harnessmaker, and 
he thought his son should learn a trade; 
so at the age of 15°Kit was apprenticed 
to a saddler in the little village of 
Boonesborough. That was in 1825, and 
already adventurous traders were mak- 
ing trips back and forth between St. 
Louis and Santa Fe. The shop where 
the lad worked stood by the road trav- 
ersed by the expeditions, and naturally 
the freighters (as they were called) 
stopped to have mending done by the 
saddler. The boy heard them tell of their 
adveutures, and his faney teemed with 
pictures of the- plains and mountains 
where roamed savages and bison in un- 
counted numbers. The monotony of a 
saddler’s life was too much for him, and 
in 1826 he ran away. Joining a company 
of traders bound for the capital of New 
Mexico, the youth turned his face toward 
the setting sun to see the land of his 
dreams. 

Having reached the quaint old city 
he may have yearned for home, but cur- 
iosity to see the Western wilderness was 
a stronger passion. Instead of returning 
with the wagon train, he fared with a 
mountaineer he met to the beautiful vale 
of Taos, which was destined to be his 
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home, if such a word could be applied 
to the habitation of a man of so many 
wanderings. 

In the house of this new-found com- 
rade, named Cade, Carson put in the 
winter of 1826-7, studying Spanish. The 
next summer he engaged as a teamster 
for parties crossing the plains eastwaad 
and southward. In the course of the sea- 
son he had traveled as far as Chihuahua 
in Mexico, which then comprised all of 
the southwest now included in the com- 
monwealths of Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California, and portions of Ne- 
vada, Utah and Colorado. 

For three years Kit remained with 
the traders of the eastern slope, journey- 
ing hither and thither on the plains and 
in the Rockies. Then he accompanied a 
trapping expedition to the Pacific. Re- 
turning from California, in 1830, he 
joined a large band of frontiersmen, who 
trapped the rivers of the Rocky Moun- 
tain country from New Mexico to Mon- 
tana. For four years Carson, now a 
young man, led the wild life of a hunter 
and trapper in the mountains. 

A rough lot of rovers were the men 
who caught beaver and otter when the 
West was young. The best that can be 
said in praise of the old trappers is that 
they were a brave, hardy class of men. 
The Canadians and Americans in_ the 
Rockies were rather low down, morally 
and intellectually. They were generally 
shiftless and without ambition, content 
to live in a rude cabin or fort away from 
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civilization. They hunted and fished and 
trapped and loafed. In many cases, at 
least, they took to themselves Indian 
wives, and were about as savage as the 
red men themselves. The employes of 
the fur companies penetrated the wilds 
of what is now Colorado before 1818, 
yet the face of the country was the same 
in 1858 when the gold-seeker arrived on 
the scene. It was still a waste. 
Although Kit Carson played an im- 
portant role in the opening of the West 
to civilization, he was not the first to 
explore the ‘Trans-Missouri country. 
Others of the trappers were there before 
him, and they knew as much of the 
Rocky Mountain region as he, but only 
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his credit it must be said that he would 
not take a mean advantage of a foe. 

What sort of man was this hero of the 
plains and mountains? A comrade of 
Kit Carson in the ’40s has left this 
faithful description of him: 

‘‘A man pure, very pure in his na- 
true, calm, serious and sweet of temper; a 
man of very moderate stature, but broad- 
chested and elastic, yet by no means ro- 
bust of frame, though gifted with im- 
mense endurance and nerves of steel. A 
head remarkable for its full size and very 
noble forehead; quiet, thoughtful blue 
eyes and yellow hair, a firm, strong jaw 
and a face somewhat dished, like an 
Arab horse, that made a man who had 





GRAVES OF KIT CARSON AND WIFE. TAOS. N. M. FENCE ERECTED BY MASONS. 


one out of a hundred ever developed into 
a leader. Carson rose by sheer ability 
and native force of character. He pos- 
sessed qualities that the mountain men 
lacked. He proved the mettle that was 
in him while with Fremont’s expeditions, 
and later in the Mexican and Civil wars. 
‘lo the Indians it seemed that he bore a 
charmed life. He was involved in a hun- 
dred desperate encounters, yet he re- 
ceived no fatal wound. This was not all 
luek—he looked out for himself; his tact 
and vigilance brought him through many 
an adventure where a careless man would 
have lost his life. Like Ulysses of old, he 
was in perils oft, and he was as cautious 
and wily as the resourceful Ithacan. To 


never seen him before look at him again, 
with the thought that he would ‘do to 


tie to’ * * * This was the outward 


shape which enclosed a spirit as high 
and daring and as noble as ever tenant- 
ed the body of man.’’ 

Old timers who knew Kit Carson re- 
member in particular one feature, his 
eyes. He could see as far as a plains 
warrior. .‘‘ When he was not excited, his 
eye looked like that of any other man, 
but when he was stirred up it blazed 
like a rattlesnake’s.’’ So says a pioneer 
who met him in 1839. Without this, 
keenness of vision Carson never could 
have been the expert marksman he was, 
or so successful as a scout and guide. 
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Time and again he was beset by treach- 
erous redskins when his eyesight saved 
the party. 

As was the habit of plainsmen and 
mountaineers in the midcentury, Kit 
Carson let his hair grow long, reaching 
to his shoulders. Only in his later years 
did he wear a mustache. Dignity was 
written all over his manly countenance. 

In 1853 Carson was appointed Indian 
Agent for the Utes, with headquarters 
at Taos. He was often called upon to 
serve on commissions dealing with In- 
dian problems, especially in making 
treaties. His intimate knowledge of the 
tribesmen and his familiarity with their 
languages made him an invaluable ad- 
viser. They thoroughly trusted him ana 
admired him for his prowess and his 
sterling traits of character. If other In- 
dian agents had been of his stamp, Uncle 
Sam would not have had so much trou- 
ble with the untutored children of the 
West. 

In the rebellion Carson was at the 
head of a regiment of volunteers known 
as the New Mexico Battalion. In 1865-6 


he was in command of the post at Fort 
Garland, Colorado, with the rank of 
Brevet Brigadier General. He then re- 
tired from active service, his health be- 
ing broken after roughing it for forty 
years. 

In 1868 Colonel Carson was ealled to 
Washington to give counsel in a dispute 
between the Government and the Apa- 
ches. On his way back he stopped at 
Fort Lyon, Colorado, to see his son and 
to consult the surgeon there. On the 
morning of May 23d, while mounting 
his horse for a ride, he burst a blood ves- 
sel. He knew the end had come and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Goodby, comrades and son!”’ 
His body was taken to Taos and buried 
in this picturesque nook of the Rockies, 
5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Kit Carson was one of the most in- 
teresting figures of his time. He repre- 
sented the frontier spirit at its best, and 
left a lasting mark on humanity. The 
glory of this hero of the plains and 
mountains is as precious as that of the 
men who blazed trails in science and 
literature. 














A PUN IN DOGTOWN. 


1.—‘*“I see the Sons of Rest are going to hold 
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their convention in ’Frisco. 


I wonder why 


og No. 2.-—‘‘Because that’s the land of “the setting sun.’ 
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IN THE SIERRA MADRE HILLS 





A successful hunting trip in Mexico described by a finished 
| hunter. The game ranges of Sonora and Chihuahua 








L, TAYLOR 


In the spring of 1910 I took a hunt- 
ing trip in Northern Mexico, which was 
quite successful. I hunted in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains in the two states of 
Sonora and Chihuahua, and many miles 
from any habitation of people, the 
game being found about 100 miles from 
civilization. I did not kill as many deer 
as I could have gotten, as they were very 
plentiful, which enabled me to kill noth- 
ing but the choice bucks. I brought the 
following trophies home with me and 
have mounted one of each kind: 12 
bucks, 2 bears, 3 mountain lions, 3 wild 
boars, 2 wolves, 2 wild eats, 3 coyotes, 1 
otter, 4 gray foxes. 

Also some very nice specimens of 
birds, including the white pelican, tur- 
key, parrots and ivorybills. 

I could have killed many more deer 
had I so desired. I would have been able 
to get more bear, but it was a little too 
soon for them (March -and April) as 
they did not come out from hibernating 
very plentifully until after I was com- 
pelled to leave. 

The two mountain lions that I killed 
were quite ferocious and very game until 
they were entirely put out of action. 
They put up a serious defense and will 
charge their pursuer when too closely 
crowded. We were able to put the ropes 
on one, but he was hard to control. 

I found the wild hog a very game ani- 
mal, very sprightly on his feet and 
would run nearly as fast as a deer. He 
inhabits the lower eafions and caves. 
I found it much more laborious to hunt 
this animal than any others. He is about 
the color of the roeks and ground and 
for that reason very hard to find. I 
found them sometimes in droves of about 
eight or ten and at other times singly. If 
I were to hunt them again I would have 
my field glasses and two good dogs, al- 
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though the dogs would be in much dan- 
ger of their lives when mixed up with 
them. I found that he will not charge 
or molest the hunter unless he is cor- 
nered or captured, but found them, like 
the two lions, always ready to put up 
a defense so long as they are able for 
action. 

The wolves I killed are the timber 
species and a very good size. I found 
them extremely cowardly and not so 
ready to put up a defense as the lion and 
wild hog. 

The wild cats are of medium size and 
of much the same nature as the lion. 
The otters are quite scarce and extreme- 
ly difficult to find them where you can 
get a shot at them. 

In the mountains of Old Mexico there 
are no kind of deer except the white-taiL 
The black-tail deer inhabits the lower 
mountains further out on the plains. I 
might add also that the mountain sheep 
and antelope inhabits the same place, but 
they had become very scarce in that part 
of the country. 

I very much doubt whether there is 
any place in North America where the 
deer are as plentiful as I found them in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains. It was 
nothing unusual to see from twenty te 
thirty, and sometimes as many as fifty, 
in one day. We did not use dogs for any 
part of our hunting. The only difficulty 
to be experienced to kill all the deer that 
is desired is the labor in going from the 
railroad over the mountaius where they 
inhabit. All of the other animals that I 
found are not so plentiful, although they 
ean be found and killed by using pa- 
tience and perseverance. I was out on 
this hunting trip just two months, and 
as already stated the bear had not come 
out from hibernating until I was com- 
pelled to leave. 
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PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


Wishing this year (1910) to get some- 
thing bigger than deer, my friend George 
Waldie and I began planning a bear 
hunt as far back as the first of the year; 
and as time passed our plans gradually 
matured, until early in August we found 
ourselves boarding the Shasta express 
one evening bound for the northern part 
of Trinity County. There were three of 
us, for a mutual friend, Judge R. B. 
Tappan, thought this a good opportunity 
for him to see a little ‘‘roughing it,’’ and 
he was not disappointed. 





After a good night’s sleep we left the 
train at Redding and there commenced 
a stage ride we will long remember for 
its discomforts. We pulled out at 7:15 
a. m., and with the exception of about 
three-quarters of an hour for lunch at 
French Gulch we rode continuously until 
10:30 p. m., only stopping for fresh 
horses. 

We were pretty tired and dirty and 
our hunger had long since disappeared, 
but it was easily revived when we found 
we could get a good dinner. We managed 
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UPPER STUART'S FORK. 














to sleep without rocking that night, and 
the early rays of sun found us dressing 
for the last lap of our journey. We first 
had to lay in a supply of everything we 
would need for a month, and in due time 
we got away with a little pack train and 
saddle horses. 

Our route was due north from Weav- 
erville, our last stop, and through the 
most beautiful country of heavy timber 
and great granite mountains rearing 
their rugged snow-capped peaks away 
above the timber on every hand. Along 
in the afternoon we reached a tributary 
of Trinity River, called Stuart’s Fork, 
and in a horse-shoe shaped meadow 
which sloped up from the river we found 
Adams’ ranch and the owner, Johnnie 
Adams himself, a prince of good fellows, 
who, even in this western country where 
the latch-string ever hangs out, was 
noted for his hospitality. We found here 
also old ‘‘Dad’’ Lemon and his son Char- 
lie, two professional trappers, who had 
been stopping at the ranch during the 
summer while there was no trapping to 
be done, and also Charlie Schneider and 
George Blair, and four good dogs. 

Our plan had been to go on a little 
further and camp, but Adams convinced 
us that the hunting was first-class right 
there, and induced us to camp by a little 
stream just above the ranch. They raise 
enough vegetables for their own use and 
we soon found that they were better than 
our canned stuff, and from the quantity 
we disposed of there is liable to be a 
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shortage on the Adams’ ranch this win- 
ter. 

We soon got settled and as Adams had 
to go with the pack mules and haul ore 
from a mine to the nearest road, he said, 
‘*Doe, make use of everything you see, 
and when I get back we’ll get bear sure, 
if you haven’t managed it before.’’ 

George and I did most of the hunting, 
accompanied very often by ‘‘Dad.’’ The 
judge being of a portly build was unable 
to get around much as the altitude af- 
fected his wind; in fact, he blamed the 
altitude for everything. Bear and deer 
tracks were numerous and some panther, 
but try as hard as we liked, none of us 
could get a shot for some time. Not be- 
ing exactly tenderfoots, we knew the 
hunting game some, and I even wore 
moccasins whenever possible, but the 
country is so steep that moccasins will 
not hold, especially in pine needles—and 
the brush is something fiercé over a great 
deal of it. Tracking over this rocky 
ground is quite impossible, and even the 
dogs couldn’t follow a trail far because 
of the heat and cross tracks. 

Try as we might, with dogs or with- 
out, George and I saw nothing but does. 
and yet the buck tracks were just thick. 
Of course, the weather was pretty hot, 
and as they have excellent cover every- 
where the bucks keep hidden; many, 
many times we have jumped them a few 
feet off and not seen them for the cover. 
It was the same with the bear, and 
George andl were beginning to feel dis- 
couraged when Adams came back. Then 
he soon got things going. Being an old 
bear hunter himself, he saw how it was, 
and that it would only be luck to see 
one, so he ordered one of the boys to 
round up a certain horse that had been 
sick for a year, and for which nothing 
he could do seemed to help. Johnnie in- 
quired about the tracks and after talk- 
ing it over with Dad, advised that we 
take the horse up above our camp about 
a mile, where large bear sign was abund- 
ant, and there shoot the horse. Dad and 
I volunteered and so led the poor old 
nag to his doom. 

We selected a spot fairly clear of 
brush, which could be seen from a little 
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ridge about a hundred yards away. We 
could always reach this ridge without 
alarming bear, regardless of the wind. 
A shot between the eyes, a few slashes 














JOHNNIE ADAMS. 


with a hunting knife across a ham and 
the bait was ready. 

We had planned a fishing trip for the 
next day up the river about seven miles, 
and everybody went. The fishing was 
splendid, and after I had caught a few 
I devoted most of my time to scrambling 
around taking pictures, as they interest- 
ed me more than the fish. I myself am 
not an ardent fisherman, and knew that 
I would have plenty to eat from the way 
the others were catching them. In a few 
hours the four who fished had 150 nice 
trout, which averaged about ten inches. 

My next trip up to the bait was with 
George early the following morning, and 
as we carefully crept up on the ridge 
our blood was flowing pretty fast, as 
neither of us had ever seen a big bear 
wild before, and we had every chance to 
disturb one at his meal this time. 

Peering cautiously out, we discovered 
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a big one just walking into the brush and 
two small ones near the horse. Nothing 
else being in sight, George took the black 
one and I the brown, and we cut loose at 
them, dropping them both. Instantly the 
brush about seemed alive with bears. 
George took after one big one over a 
ridge, and I discovered another endeavor- 
ing to reach a dark gulley. I put a shot 
back of the shoulder and he lay down 
and bawled for a minute; then all was 
still until two shots rang out over the hill. 
Soon George came back, rather disap- 
pointed, as the bear had got quite a ways 
before he saw it again, and he had had 
two snap shots, which apparently didn’t 
do much harm. 

Well. we felt like we were in ‘‘Ted- 
dy’s’’ class at last. It didn’t take me 


long to reach the ranch and get a horse 
and Dad and Charlie to help load our 
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DINNER AT RUSH CREEK. 
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THE AUTHOR’S BIG BEAR TO 


CAMP. 


PACKING 


plunder, and it took the four of us to 
get my big one across the horse. 

Skinning all three and cleaning up the 
skull of the big one kept several of "s 
busy all day, and, thanks to Dad Lemon, 
we succeeded in preserving all our tro- 
phies in excellent shape. 

The judge by this time had had 
enough roughing it for the present, and 
as Johnnie had to make a trip to town 
he packed his kit and left us to stay 
another week. 

On Adams’ return he was anxious to 
have us get some horns, and wanted to 
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take us on a trip to Rush Creek. He 
thought we had better go next day, and 
let the bears rest awhile, so next morn- 
ing we saddled up horses and pack mules 
and George, Charlie Lemon, Johnnie 
Adams and I started out. After crossing 
a ridge 6,000 feet in elevation we drop- 
ped down into a draw to find a camp 
ground, as we didn’t want to go all the 
way to Rush Creek, a considerable dis- 
tance. Adams had a general idea of the 
country, but wasn’t sure of water. 

I’ve seen some pretty rough country, 
but never saw horses or mules go across 
worse places. Each likely looking camp 
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little flat there, too’’; so I volunteered 
to scout down again and see. Sure 
enough, I found a trickle of fine water 
and a place about twenty feet across 
nearer flat than any, so far. I at once 
signaled for them to come down, and by 
the time they had worked the train down 
I had a nice hole with water running 
through it and had eut all the brush 
that would bother us. 

It was now just 5 o’elock, and Charlie, 
having taken a round-about way for a 
hunt, had not arrived, but in a few min- 
utes we heard him holloa, and in he 
came with a nice buck. As we had not 





SPINNING YARNS 


ground was dry and not level enough 
to sleep on. At last I went ahead on foot 
to try and locate a place, but only suc- 
ceeded in finding water in places where 
it would not be possible to unpack. Good 
bear and deer signs abounded. but I had 
to return and report, ‘‘Nothing doing.’’ 
There was nothing to do but get back 
across the divide to a better watered 
country, and somewhat sorrowfully we 
struck a line for a low gap. Before we 
had gone far Johnnie pointed down 
again and said, ‘‘Doc, I’ll bet there’s 
water duwn at that fork, and maybe a 


AROUND THE FIRE. 


eaten since morning, you can well imag- 
ine that deer liver and -fried potatoes 
tasted pretty good. 

The moon was against us now for 
hunting, it being full, and during the 
evening, as we lay and smoked, we could 
hear the deer sliding down the mountain 
side to water. We arose early and each 
fellow went out a different ridge and 
hunted until noon, with no results, and 
as soon as all had returned to camp we 
spent some time in getting up a fine din- 
ner, using the back-strap of the buck this 
time, 




















here being so little feed for the stock, 
which roamed about eating pea-vines, 
we finally concluded to go back to 
another camp ground, where we might 
make an early hunt the next morning. 
So during the afternoon we packed our 
blankets, etc., again and soon had 
reached and established a new camp. 
Here I took some camp-fire pictures dur- 
ing the evening and we sat up rather 
late and talked. 

None of us cared very much whether 
we went hunting next morning or not: 
we were so full of fine venison we didn’t 
have energy enough to hunt. At any 
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lows run away as they were well able to 
take care of themselves. Now George was 
happy, and I was also glad that he had 
gotten a large one, too. 

We lay around now for a day or so 
and just ate and smoked until our last 
day. It being pretty warm, we loafed 
around the log ranch cabin until about 
three in the afternoon, when I said to 
George, ‘‘Let’s go up to the bait and sit 
there and watch for another big one.’’ 
Well, I at last got him thoroughly awake 
and moving, under protest. There was 
nothing near the horse except smell when 
we got there, and after finding spots 








SOME OF THE TROPHIES AND “THE BOYS’ 


rate, however it was, none of us turned 
out next morning until after seven. 
Johnnie said he called me early, but I 
said he was so much afraid I’d make him 
get up too he didn’t want to wake me. 
After eating another big meal we pro- 
posed to go back to the main camp, and 
so we did, without getting any more 
shooting. 

Next morning we went up to the bear 
bait again, for George wanted a big one, 
and what should we see but a dandy big 
female with two well-grown cubs. George 
shot the old one and we let the little fel- 





where the smell didn’t reach us, we lay 
down in the brush to wait. After about 
an hour of this slow work my trusty 
partner left me to guard him against the 
bears and went to sleep. Soon I began 
to hear brush crash here and there, and 
then all was quiet again, until I wished I 
was having as much fun as George, when 
erack went a stick again. 

This sort of thing kept me awake about 
another hour, when George stretched out 
and became about half conscious. I had 
about given up hope and rose carefully 
and looked around, but saw no sign of 
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anything. However, when George looked 
my way I signaled for him to keep still, 
and hardly had I done so when I saw a 
large dark form pass through some brush 
in a dark part of the gulch. I kept my 
eyes zhead of it, between two big pines, 
and sure enough a big bear walked out 
about a hundred yards away and before 
he eould disappear again I gave him a 
shot in the shoulder. He staggered and 
plunged into the brush as I fired again, 
and I was afraid he was gone, but de- 
cided instantly to follow him and take 
a chance. It was pretty dusk by this 
time, as the air was very smoky from 
the forest fires, and he was in a deep 
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gulch, but I hadn’t gone far when I saw 
him try to get over a log about twenty 
feet ahead of me, when a shot in the back 
of the neck settled him. He had a beau- 
tiful coat for this séason, and George 
and I worked hard to get him skinned 
before it was quite dark; when we made 
our way to camp with our last trophy. 

Next morning we up and packed for 
the return. I never yet felt so badly at 
leaving for home as I did that morning. 
It seemed like leaving life-long friends. 
We are now both looking forward to join- 
ing ‘‘Old Dad’”’ and Johnnie and the 
other boys once more for another big 
hunt. 





ONE OF 1HE 


BEAR LAKE 


TROPHIES. 


PENCILING 


Did you ever stand in the center of the valley and watch the morning in? I awak- 


ened the other morning, feeling there was nothing new under the sun—least ofall myself. 
But then it came to my mind that there was a brand new sunrise within the hour and 
I hastened to attend. Chanticleer and whole choruses of blackbirds were loudly greet 
ing the day. Above was a.wonderful array of clouds as though some goddess-inhabitant 
of the sky-world had everywhere scattered filmy robes from her wardrobe. The sun 
itself I did not see because of all this drapery. I turned to the mountains—they all 
looked unusually cold and stern. On the north, Mount Sherman seemed bowing his 
head—it’s my opinion that he had been sleeping on his comrade’s shoulder. Paris Peak 
stood all alone. The twin points in the east seemed still asleep. Suddenly the goddess 
moved a gown or wrap, for a streak of light touched the tops of two southern hills and 
circled itself in a rosy mist about the head and shoulders of Paris Peak. The sun was up! 
1 had seen the old made new, and all day when the sun was shining in a clear sky 1 
wondered how the goddess had disposed of her lovely draperies—were they packed in 
saratogas, or had there been enough only for one costume at her state function? 

BESSIE BROOKS. 
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A CAMP IN FAIR WEATHER. Photo by Geo. Lucan 
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Photo by Geo. Lucan 
THE SAME CAMP AFTER THREE DAYS OF SNOW. 
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THE BURRO ON MEXICAN TRAILS 





I. J. BUSH, M.D. . 


An allwise creator, when he made the 
earth, with its climatic variation and 
physical formation of mountain, plain 
and valley, and peopled it with men 
peculiarly suited, each to his special 
zone of habitation, likewise created 
beasts of burden for his use, and in each 
instance they were created to suit the 
climate and surroundings and thereby 
best serve their owners. 

Thus, we find the Laplander with his 
reindeer, the Eskimo with his dog, the 
Arab with his camel and for the Anglo- 
Saxon the horse seems to have been 
evolved. It was so in the beginning and 
so it is today. Horses were unknown to 
the aboriginal Indians of North Ameri- 
ea, and when Cortez led his mounted 
warriors against the Aztecs they fled in 
terror, believing that man and horse 
were one animal. The scriptures make 
frequent mention of the ass, which ani- 
mal seemed to be in general use in Pales- 
tine centuries ago. The same animal is 
in use in Mexico today, but it is called 
a ‘‘burro.’’ The Moors carried it to 
Spain and from there it found its way 
to Mexico. It is a very hardy little beast 
and seems to thrive best in semi-arid 
countries. Its movements are slow, but. 
it is very sure-footed and hence well 
adapted for carrying burdens over the 
mountain trails that are very rough. 
The same can be said of the small Span- 
ish mule—a cross between the burro and 
the Mexican pony—except that it is 
somewhat larger and able to carry a 
heavier pack. These two small animals 
were the pioneers of the great Rocky 


- Mountain country and long ere railroads 


were thought of the hardy prospector, 
with his pack animal, penetrated the 
rough mountain gorges in search of prec- 
ious minerals, and most of the great 
western mining camps of today were dis- 
covered and made possible by such a 
combination of man and beast. 


With the great advance of railroads 
the prospector and his pack mule are 
driven further into the mountain fast- 
ness until (except in the remotest moun- 
tain sections) a pack animal is a curios- 
ity. I dare say that not one person in 
a thousand living east of the Mississippi 
ever saw a pack saddle. It is in Mexico 
that packing is most used. There the 
mines are isolated and ean only be 
reached over the roughest of trails, many 
of which are days’ travel from the near- 
est railway point and everything has to 
be earried in on the backs of animals. 

The articles that are so transported 
are well nigh beyond belief—heavy ma- 
chinery, boxes of goods, trunks, stoves, 
ete. 

The Mexican is a born packer. They 
learn it in infaney and the business is 
often handed down from father to son. 

A freighter will own from fifty to one 
hundred mules and burros, and he takes 
contracts to carry the freight for a mine 
or group of mines, and his days are spent 
on the trail. Years ago, when ‘‘Boss’’ 
Shepherd opened up the famous Bato- 
pilas mine, twenty-six days were re- 
quired to transport his supplies from the 
railroad to the mine. Of course, the cost 
is great, and often the freight charges 
on an article is greater than its original 
cost. For instance, one company shipped 
in a steel wire cable 2,000 feet long and 
weighing four tons. It had to be carried 
over 100 miles on mules. It could not be 
cut, so it was rolled in a succession of 
coils and each coil was loaded on a mule, 
so that when loaded it was on thirty 
mules all connected by the cable that 
ran from one coil to the one ahead. The 
cost was 1,600 Mexican pesos. The boss, 
or man in charge of a pack train, is 
ealled a ‘‘Caporal,’’ and he has a num- 
ber of packers who accompany the train 
on foot. As they travel they keep up a 
constant shouting at the animals, so that 
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you always hear the approach of a train 
long before you see it, and are thereby 
enabled to select a wide place in the trail 
where you may pass them. 

No feed is ever carried; the animals 
being allowed to graze at night on the 
rich mountain grasses, which seems to 
be all they need. 

A “‘freight train’’ travels slowly and 
usually makes eight or ten miles a day. 
Much time is consumed in loading and 
unloading; moreover, they are never in 
a hurry. 

Mine owners and others traveling to 
and from the mines, always carry with 
them one or two pack mules, and these 
are called ‘‘passenger’’ mules. ‘They are 
loaded lighter (100 to 150 pounds)’ than 
‘*freight’’ mules, and easily make thirty 
miles a day, which is a good day’s ride 
for a man horseback, over the rough 
trails. No man goes out without a 
‘‘mozo,’’ or servant, to look after the 
animals and do the camp chores. 

The writer once made a nine weeks’ 
trip through the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains of Northwest Mexico, and the pro- 
visions, bedding, tent and other camp 
paraphernalia was packed on two small 
mules, and a more enjoyable trip was 
never taken. Placing a pack and ‘‘cinch- 
ing’’ it so it will stay secure all day is 
a fine art. It required weeks to learn to 
‘‘throw’’ the ‘‘diamond hitch,’’ but with 
much experience I can do it with the pro- 
ficiency of my Mexican ‘‘mozo ”’ 

Three hundred pounds is a load for a 
freight mule, though heavier loads are 
sometimes carried. Mining machinery 
for Mexican mines is shipped in sections 
and put together when it arrives. 

For light packing a _ well con- 
structed pack saddle is_ best, but 
freight must be packed on_ the 
‘‘apparejo,’’ a big flat leather bag 





stuffed with grass. It is secured to the 
animal by means of a cinch and on this 
is packed the freight which is then se- 
cured by a pack rope, which is thrown 
about the pack in such a way as to make 
it fast. There are regions in Mexico 
larger than the State of New York with- 
out a single wagon road, and being un- 
settled, except at rare intervals, the 
traveler must go prepared to camp out; 
therefore the pack animal is a very neces- 
sary part of his outfit. 


Sometimes a pack mule is trained to 
follow behind like a dog. 


Mules have more sense than burros 
and often when they are being over- 
loaded they protest by grunting as if in 
mortal agony. I once owned a rat-col- 
ored mule that always grunted when be- 
ing packed, no matter how light the load. 
I often amused myself by throwing my 
coat or other light articles on his back, 
when his groans became most pitiful. 


It will be many years before the pack 
mule can be dispensed with in the moun- 
tains of Mexico. 


One mining company spent over half 
a million pesos building a wagon road 
into a group of mines it owned, only to 
find that the natives were willing to pack 
its freight in as cheap as it could be 
hauled on wagons. On one occasion the 
president of the company ran over the 
road in his automobile. The Indians at 
a small village through which he passed 
had never seen anything of the kind and 
after walking around it, one of them 
asked another what made it go? ‘‘ Why, 
you fool, it has a burro inside of it,’’ he 
replied. 

Peace to the memory of the humble 
little burro—the animal our Lord hon- 
ored by riding into the City of Jerusa- 
lem, 
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THE DESPISED ENGLISH SPARROW 





DR. W. W. ARNOLD 








ENGLISH SPARROWS IN DEATH GRIP 











A more thoroughly despised bird does 
not wing its way over the far-reaching 
expanses of our broad land than the so- 
called English sparrow, and just why 
this hatred to the thoroughly Ameriecan- 
iced bird a confusion of answers are giv- 


en, but the principal and most cogent, 
perhaps, is that they drive away our na- 
tive birds whose songs are so dear to 
every American heart. The English 
sparrow is the Anglo-Saxon of the bird 
kingdom, and the naturalized sparrow 
of America is the typical representative 
of the genuine Yankee. Like the Yan- 
kee, he has pushed into every nook and 
corner of the Union, displaced all the 
small, and especially the song birds, 
built his bulky, trashy nest in every 
available niche in our homes, and de- 
clared himself possessor of the premises 
by reason of conquest. When seeking ¢ 
home our Yankee bird simply wipes out 
of his vocabulary the word discourage- 
ment, and, regardless of the relentless 
opposition meeting him on every side, 
determinedly builds his home and sticks 
to it. The neat box house erected for 
the sociable blue bird affords him an 
immediate fortress in which he defies all 
efforts at displacement; a robin’s nest in 
the fork of the apple tree presents just 
the foundation for his clumsy nest of 
straw and feathers he desires; and even 
the Oriole’s beautifully and artistically 
built nest, hanging on the end of the 
bough of elm or cottonwood is taken 
possession of, ballooned with feathers 
and straws, and christened as his home. 
No disposition to race suicide ean be dis- 
eovered in the family ecirele of the Eng- 
lish sparrow, but on the contrary, an 
uneonquerable determination to multi- 
ply and replenish the earth, until the 
sands of the seashore and the stars of the 
heavens appear as of small moment in 
comparison, fills the life cycle of every 
members of this multitudinous bird fam- 
ily. 

I am half disposed to believe that the 
story of the killing of Cock Robin, as 
told in nursery rhyme and familiar to 
every child of a generation ago, but less 
known in these days of distracting mul- 
tiplicity of children’s literature, is in a 
measure responsible for the hatred so 
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universally displayed against the Eng- 
lish sparrow. The sparrow’s prompt and 
self-complacent answer to the query, 
**Who killed Cock Robin? I says the 
sparrow with my bow and arrow,’’ at 
once arouses our childish sympathies 
with the slain sociable frequenter of our 
lawns, robin red breast, and arrays our 
prejudices against the feathered bow- 
man who shot the fatal arrow. 

Over three hundred years have been 
consumed in the winning of America by 
the English speaking peoples, but in a 
little over fifty years the English spar- 
row has established himself in every 
state and territory on the continent. And 
why? Simply because he is a typical 
Yankee, a palpitating ball of feath- 
ered energy and determination, sharp, 
shrewd, calculating and aflame with un- 
conquerable industry. 

His diet does not consist of green eat- 
erpillars, no indeed, he subsists upon the 
best the land affords, and yet stoops to 
perform a service to the public which 
our lowliest native bird disdains to do— 
becoming a street scavenger of wide use- 
fulness. 

By nature and practice a fighter, this 
insignificant rascal is entitled to be 
knowr. as the bulldog of birddom. 

And this brings the writer to the trag- 
ady which ealled out these reflections 


about the English sparrow. Early one 
morning I noticed two sparrows lying 
on the lawn seemingly dead, but a closer 
inspection revealed the fact that they 
were living, but exhausted almost to the 
point of death, and that they were tied 
together by some mysterious bond of 
union, which on examination was dis- 
closed to be due to a peculiar accident 
whieh had occurred whilst they were en- 
gaged in deadly combat. One of the 
sparrows in mad desperation had struck 
at the body of its foe and, missing its 
mark, clutched two or three feathers of 
the right wing and the other bird in its 
frantic efforts to disengage itself had 
swung around this pivot, twisting other 
feathers around the elaws, locking them 
so completely that it was impossible to 
open and release them, and, thus bound 
in a death tangle, they had fought and 
struggled until the leg of the imprison- 
ing prisoner had become dislocated and 
the strength of both belligerents had 
been consumed. Still, the ‘‘ruling pas- 
sion strong in death’’ caused the ras- 
cals to peck my hand and deal farewell 
and unloving blows upon each other. 

After securing a photograph of the 
foolish birds in their death grip, a re- 
production of which accompanies this 
story, I kindly ended their lives and suf- 
ferings. 


BEACH CREEK 


Sometimes one meets a maid with somber 


eyes, 


And brooding looks that hint at mystery, 
And wonders where her unfound haven lies, 
What fateful hour has tinged her history? 


So, when | watch thy winding, silent flow, 
As back and forth the pulse of far-off tide 
Compels thy tireless quest through meadows 


low, 


Some charm impels my following by thy 


side, 


DEWEY AUSTIN COBB. 
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THE TOBOGGAN WITH BUD 





N. H. CROWELL 


Soaked again and hung out to dry. 
That’s us. Anyone would think that we, 
as a wise and sagacified editor, would 
know enough to steer away when that 
human reptile in sheep’s clothing, Bud 
Fisher, heaves in sight. But everyone 
has his weakness and ours appears to be 
Bud Fisher. 

It was last week, in the far fag-end 
of Jury, when the molasses was frying 
out of the sidewalks and the desperate 
populace had peeled down to the last 
limit recognized by law. Bud saucily 
handed us the Anna Held wink and in- 
vited us down to display ourselves on the 
beach. He meant disport—we are no dis- 
play. Any one who knows us can truth- 
fully say that our corporosity will never 
be a drawing card at any well-regulated 
summer resort. This is due to a certain 
superfluity of centrifugality in the equa- 
torial regions combined with a ponder- 
osity of adiposity that causes us to take 
our lower limbs for granted—we see 


. them so seldom. In addition to this our 


dome of thought and scandal is of a 
delicate hand-polished pink Italian mar- 
ble effect, thinly upholstered by a lawn 
running wildly around it with a wide 
path leading down over the bridge of the 
nose. Also, as we invariably wear a pair 
of pants as wrinkled as an elephant’s 
hind: leg no one can accuse us of at- 
tempting to put Apollo out of the busi- 
ness. Far be it from us to be classed as 
a lady-killer or a Cupid. We do not 
claim to be anything but plain meat— 
and vegetables. No reader can truthfully 
believe us drunken with frovolity or ul- 
terior motives when we accepted Bud’s 
invitation and started. 

**We’ll take a dip in the lake and soak 
off the dust of ages,’’ said Bud, after 
we had walked a few miles. ‘‘Tt may 
shock you.”’ 


We grunted affably and kept our 
tongue hanging out in the breeze exact- 
ly where it had hung before he spoke. 
Led by fiendish design or fool luck, Bud 
finally discovered a bathhouse trying to 
hide beneath a water toboggan. Of 
course, you all have met the terrible 
water toboggan and trembled. It is a 
hideous invention worked up by a man 
who wanted to see just how deep he 
could bury a fellowman in the soft mud 
of a lake bottom against his will. He was 
nearly successful. 

To operate the toboggan the operator 
(same thing as victim) dons a special 
regalia. This is in one piece, with holes 
at the corners for the various limbs the 
victim may happen to have, and the eul- 
prit gets in through a vertical slash in 
the rear of the thing. After getting in 
the victim generally feels around for 
buttons to fit the buttonholes. There were 
eighteen button-holes on the one we had 
and three buttons. There were places 
for more buttons or pins or just plain 
nails to suit the taste of the party to be 
stung. As nails were plentiful we nailed 
ourself in as snugly as possible and 
breathed a sigh of relief mingled with 
hot air. 

By the time we had breathed a few 
sighs of relief we realized that the pro- 
prietor had mixed his cues and given us 
the wrong bathing suit. The one we had 
was originally made for Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, but subsequent irritable 
wearers had strained it until it looked 
like a fishnet—a grasshopper could have 
jumped through it anywhere. 

After fighting it seven hot rounds we 
conquered and slid cautiously into the 
open air. It was cool—fine and cool. 

Our rough-hewn limbs and _ horny- 
handed feet fairly revelled in the first 
breath of daylight they had had in a 
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month of Sundays. We had not been at 
large any great length of time when we 
began to attract flies and attention. Some 
irrepressible imp let out a blat like a 
frightened sheep and bawled, 

‘Hi, kids—git a look at Fatty!’’ 

Everybody looked. Then they licked 
their chops and looked again. After 
which they came closer and repeated the 
look. We tried our best to wither away 
like a package of last year’s squash-seed, 
but couldn’t wither a wither. So we put 
on a bold air (which wasn’t much of a 
help) and started’ bravely up the stairs 
that leads to the guillotine—er—the top 
of the toboggan. On the way up we got 
applause, advice, banana skins and one 
pop bottle. At the top was Bud, cool 
and calm, looking gay as a butterfly in a 
suit cut from a striped awning. 

**How’s your eye, Gov.?’’ casually in- 
quisitated Bud as we crept up and seized 
him by the vaccination mark on his left 
wing. 

**Hist! Are we buttoned up correctly, 
Mr. Fisher ?’’ we shot back frigidly, eon- 
sidering how hot it was. 

Bud kindly felt of us, adjusted a spike 
or two, and then said we were ala mode 
and to get busy. 

A rawboned party in a-suit of natural 
tan, embellished by a dizzy belt encir- 
cling his midriff, handed us a toboggan. 
He told us to sit down on it in the usual 
posture made and provided for sitters. 
We sat down and Bud adjusted himself 
behind us. Then some bodysnatcher 
shoved ‘the toboggan with his foot. 

We fell ninety feet in a straight line 
and hit the water viciously on the chin. 
After plowing around under water aim- 
lessly for several minutes we luckily 
came up and ‘‘blew,’’ after which we 
went under again for the encore. Upon 
our second upheaval we saw a bathing 
suit near by floating carelessly by and 
elutched it. Thinking to save a life we 
reeled in rapidly. It grew taut and our 
hopes grew tauter. Bravely we surged 
and then—— 

‘*Kabing!’’ 

Some one handed us a slap on the 

ear that sounded like the old Liberty 


Bell hitting the lick that cracked its 
voice, 

‘*You nasty man you—let go my gar- 
ment this instant!’’ hissed a tall, bony 
voice in my other ear. 


‘*Do you belong in this, madam ?’’ we 
responded, as we lifted up several yards 
of the garment. 


‘‘T certainly do!’’ came the caustic 
response, with dark clouds in the south- 
west, increasing temperature and liabil- 
ity to fog. 

It was true. A close inspection re- 
vealed that she had on the clothes in- 
tended for us—they floated along be- 
hind like a pet spaniel doing their level 
best to keep in the race. © 


While we were begging her uncondi- 
tional pardon some idiot, whose name 
escapes us, did a high dive from the top 
of the flagpole and landed with thrilling 
eclat on the back of our neck. We at 
onee went under for the count and came 
up later with both hands full of mud 
clear to the elbows. The diver had es- 
eaped. 


‘*‘Show us—show us—show—— 
howled. 


Dear reader, they showed us. There 
was-a rush, a swoop, a plunge and eleven 
hairbrained persons of assorted sexes 
and sizes fell from the clouds and 
mingled with us. A rusty creak, as of 
nails giving way, a rending sound and 
our bathing suit was a thing of the misty 
past. It was non est. Alone and sad we 
crouched in the water all the sunny 
afternoon, hoping for night or death. 
We sat and soaked and re-soaked that 
extra damp lake water into our system 
while Bud Fisher eavorted and evoluted 
and otherwise enjoyed himself to the 
full. 


Along in the shades of evening some 
kind hearted old lady threw us a barrel, 
and, enveloped in its friendly embrace, 
we beat it to the bathhouse. After get- 
ting our harness on we discovered that 
our loose change had been carefully sort- 
ed out and removed. Under the cireum- 
stances we can not blame the proprietor 
for taking these precautions. 


9? we 











Bud had gone home, and, after one sad 
parting look, we made the grand sneak 
for the family fireside, ate a coid tongue 
sandwich and listened to a hot tongue 
lecture (free), after which we slid off to 
bed and fell into a vat of boiling oil set 
in the midst of a circle of hyenas who 
took turns jumping in and biting pieces 
out of us. By and by we caught the 
anchor of a balloon as it drifted by and 
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swung out, crawled up the rope and 
killed the sea-serpent that was coiled 
around the basket, after which we lost 
our grip and fell thirteen miles straight 
into the crater of Mount Vesuvius, which 
erupted and blew us so high that we lost 
our breath. Just then we fell out of bed 
and woke up. It’s terrible—this tobog- 
gan business—beware, dear reader, be- 
ware! 














TROUT FISHING ON MARQUETTE RIVER, MICH. 
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Photo by E. J Backus, D.D.S, 
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Copyright 1907 by M. W. Trester 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP, DEER AND ELK IN ONE PICTURE. 


This photograph affords the exceptional sight of three of the wariest animals on the globe— 
mountain sheep, deer and elk—feeding together 1n Wyoming. The sheep are the fourth and fifth 
animals. from. left to right; the deer are seen far beyond the sheep in the snow-covered opening in 


the timber. It will be observed that all are apparently unconscious of the approach of the photog- 
rapher except the sheep, who are eyeing him suspiciously. 





FEELING BLUE 


Why do people allow themselves to become blue? Only the other day I heard a 
man say: “I am discouraged. I haven’t a friend in the world. I ought to be dead!” 

Now, was there ever such absolute nonsense? And if it were true, it is entirely 
the man’s own fault. If there were no people whom I cared to have for my friends— 
if I really wanted any particular person for a friend—I would very soon make that 
person a friend. I would still have the children, and how lovable some of them are! 
After the children there are animals, flowers, trees. Why, it makes me glad to be 
alive just to look at the landscapes all about me. 

No one can take my enjoyment of these beautiful pictures away from me. We have 
the grandest of all paintings before our eyes at all times, for Nature is the finest of 
all artists. If it so happens that we cannot have congenial companions all about 
us, we still have books. And oh, the wonders and the wealth in books! The gold 
mines of this country and the diamond mines of Africa are nothing by comparison. The 
man or woman who cannot get help or encouragement from books is only half alive. 

Then we have the woods, the fields and the streams. We also have the grand old 
ocean. Even the rocks are interesting to people who will study them. No one need ever 
be blue who will simply get up and get out. The most helpless or sorrowful have sun- 
shine behind all their clouds. There is some little thing to be thankful for. Something 
to make you glad. There is gold in mines all about you. Dig it out. 


ANNIE H. QUILL. 














A HUNT UNDER THE EQUATOR 


DEWEY AUSTIN COBB 


This story of a day’s hunt is taken 
from notes of a two years’ residence 
near Santarem, a port of the Amazon 
River in Brazil, situated about 600 miles 
from the sea. I was the guest of Signore 
Manuel Valdez, a friend of my youth, 
at his large plantation near the river, 
and but thirty miles south of the equa- 
tor. 

The deadly sameness and monotony 
of life under the equator in the valley 
of the Amazon, is something of a sur- 
prise to a man from the states, who has 
taken his ideas of equatorial lands from 
reading of Africa or India. The great 
river is to be credited with most these 
differences. It is more than 100 miles 
wide at its mouth, and 2,000 miles from 
the sea it is a mile and a half wide and 
ninety feet deep. It is so straight, and 
its course so directly eastward, that the 
trade winds which blow from the east- 
ward the entire year with about a twen- 
ty-mile-an-hour force, are always re- 
freshingly cool, or at least prevent any 
great fluetuations of temperature. 

Everywhere and everything is from 
80 to 85 degrees, F., morning, noon or 
night—in the house, in the forest—and 
even the water from wells ninety feet 
deep, or dipped from the river, are all 
alike; and why should they not be? 
There has never been frost or snow to 
cool things since Adam took his first 
drink in Eden. 

But if not in temperature, there are 
other changes of incredible magnitude. 
Every year the melting snows of the 
Andes pour in such a flood of water 
that for more than 2,000 miles the river 
rises from forty to sixty feet above its 
low-water level, and in so doing over- 
flows a tract of chiefly forest lands larg- 
er than the state of New York, with 
water deep enough to float an ocean 
liner. 

Many of the wild creatures in these 
overflowed tracts take to the tree-tops 





*‘until this thing blows over,’’ rather 
than make the long journey to terra 
firma, Even the onea, as they call the 
panther, or mountain lion, will haunt 
these submerged tracts for weeks, living 
on tree-toads and vermin of all kinds, 
with an occasional ‘‘four-hander.’”’ 

Hunting in these drowned woods is a 
strange experience. One may paddle 
about for days, without ever once see- 
ing the ground. On this occasion I took 
two Indians with me for paddlers. We 
had to walk through a quarter of a mile 
of open woods to reach the boat, which 
had previously been concealed on the 
margin of the flooded tract, where we 
were to lie in wait for ducks. A nar- 
row footpath led through the uplands, 
which we followed in Indian file. I was 
ahead and most of my attention was 
taken in keeping the bushes from my 
face. 

Glancing down to the path, I was a 
little surprised to see a log, some six 
inches in diameter, lying across the path. 
I had just raised my foot to step on it, 
when something unusual in its appear- 
ance checked me, and led me to scrutin- 
ize it more closely; it was mottled and 
smooth, almost glossy—and it moved! 
There was no mistake about it. The 
queer splotches of darker color slid along 
across the path. I called the man follow- 
ing at my heels to see it. He looked, and 
without either fear or surprise, said: 
‘Anaconda. He going to big bayou to 
hunt, too.’’ It was true. The huge crea- 
ture was gliding so silently that I could 
not hear the rustle of a leaf, though he 
must have weighed several hundred 
pounds. He was moving slower than a 
man would walk toward the pond where 
he knew food would be abundant. 

It was the first specimen of this larg- 
est of American serpents that I had ever 
seen. It is less common than the boa 
constrictor, and spends most of the time 
in the water, with only his head above 
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it. We judged this one to be some 25 
feet long, and it was therefore by no 
means a large one, for the British Mus- 
eum has a stuffed specimen which meas- 
ures 29 feet. We did not care to attack 
him in such restricted quarters, but wait- 
ed until he disappeared in the jungle. 

We found the waiting canoe, and pad- 
dled to a comparatively open spot, 
where we could get an unobstructed view 
of a group of great trees with rather 
open tops. Cutting enough limbs from 
the surrounding trees to fairly conceal 
our boat, we waited. Even before the 
sun liad set, a gloomy, haunted darkness 
set in. The trumpet-voiced waders, and 
the elephantine frogs had begun their 
nightly econeert. The alligators had 
awakened, and were bellowing and 
thrashing the water with their tails; and 
still no ducks. 

One of us had just whispered the in- 
formation that it was already too dark 
to shoot, when we heard that shrill his- 
sing of rhythmic wing-strokes, which 
makes the oldest duck hunter’s heart 
give a jump, and in they came, a dozen 
or more, flying fairly below the branches 
of the larger trees. They passed us, then 
took a turn and mounted almost straight 
up, and settled on the thick branches of 
a tree, eight rods away. The natives are 
very slow shots, and it was settled that 
I was to shoot first, they to follow as 
quickly as they could. 

At my shot three fell and the others 
leaped into flight. Only one poor lag- 
gard staid long enough to get a tardy 
shot. They were very large, fat mallards 


in splendid plumage. We gathered them 
up and started home. 

I wish my story might end here, but 
it cannot. We paddled back to where 
we had embarked. The water was shal- 
low for some distance out from solid 
land, and was covered with tall, coarse 
grass. ‘‘he canoe was driven in as far 
as we could force it, then Miguel, the 
Indian at the bows, stepped out to draw 
the boat further up. As his foot struck 
the water he uttered a scream of terror 
and pain, and toppled over backwards 
into the boat, moaning, ‘‘I am killed, J 
am dead!’’ 


A water moceasin had struck his foot 
in that soft plexus of nerves and blood 
vessels, just below the instep. From no 
part of the body is poison more quickly 
disseminated through the entire system. 
One of his comrades tried to suck the 
venom from the little twin punctures, 
and he was made to drink what little 
whisky we had, but to no purpose. 


To be sure, he was frightened almost 
into insanity, but within three minutes 
his foot and leg were swollen to the knee, 
and we could with difficulty feel his 
heart beat. We could not carry him 
through the thicket we had crossed in 
coming, so we paddled to a little house 
on the margin of the bayou, where a 
friend of his lived, and his wife and a 
doctor were sent for. 

He did not die, but when I heard of 
him a year afterwards, he had never re- 
covered, but was an invalid with a slow, 
but incurable fever. 




















HOBBLED REINDEER READY FOR SHIPMENT 





FROM SIBERIA. 





IMPORTATION OF SIBERIAN 
REINDEER 


R. I. GEARE 


It was discovered some years ago by 
the late Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who was 
acting as the agent in Alaska of the 
United States Bureau of Education, that 
the Eskimos were rapidly losing the 
sources of their food supply. The whales 
and the walrus were fast disappearing, 
seals were becoming exterminated, and 
even the caribou was no longer found. 
The idea of importing reindeer from Si- 
beria occurred to Dr. Jackson, and in 
1901 he brought over sixteen, starting 
his little colony on Unalaska, an island 
lying off the bleak coast of Alaska. The 
experiment proved successful. They took 
kindly to the native moss, which is so 
plentiful that, according to report, as 
many as 10,000,000 reindeer could be 





of this 
food, which fortunately forms their prin- 
cipal article of subsistence, and the cul- 
tivation of which needs no outlay of 
money. 

The first imported lot of sixteen rein- 


furnished with an abundance 


deer were selected from the Chukches 
herds, a tough and hardy breed. Next, 
some of the Tunguese stock, larger and 
stronger than the others, were brought 
over. The price of the former, in Siberia, 
is about $4.00 for a full-grown animal; 
and of the latter, about $7.50 apiece. 
The increase of reindeer in Alaska has 
been growing steadily, and in less than 
20 years it is believed there will be fully 
1,000,000 reindeer there. Some careful 
observers see reasons for stating that the 
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REINDEER LASSOOED, SIBERIA. 


reindeer industry may grow to be one 
of considerable commercial importance 
to the United States, and it has even 
been estimated that in about 25 years 
Alaska may be in a position to sell an- 
nually from half a million to a million 
carcasses, besides furnishing several 
thousand hams and ‘tongues. One en- 
thusiast, who has studied the question 


carefully, thinks it quite possible that 
at no very distant day, long trains from 
Aretic and sub-Arectie Alaska will roll 
into Seattle and some of our other West- 
ern cities, laden with cargoes of this very 
palatable food. 

The profits to be realized from raising 
reindeer are said to be large. For in- 
stance, a fawn during the first four years 
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REINDEER RIDING 
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of its life costs less than a dollar a year, 
while at the end of that period it is worth 
$50 to $100 for its meat, and nearly dou- 
ble that amount if trained for the sled or 
as a pack animal. 

‘The does are said to be prolific, adding 
a fawn to the herd each year for about 
10 years. The milk, too, is very rich 
and makes excellent cheese. , 

The endurance and reliability of these 
attractive animals is remarkable, render- 
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a permanent source of food, their ready 
adaptation to transportation service has 
caused them to become an actual neces- 
sity for the white man as well as for the 
Eskimo. 

Some of our readers, who may have 
in mind the attempt made about ten 


years ago to introduce reindeer from 
Lapland, may be surprised to read of the 
success of the experiments above chroni- 
eled. The Lapland venture was a failure 
owing to the fact that the supply of Nor- 











REINDEER TEAM IN CAMP. 


ing them highly valuable for transporta- 
tion purposes. For several years they 
have been used to carry the United 
States mails on regular routes with suc- 
cess, and much more rapidly than dog 
teams. They can also be ridden with a 
saddle and trot along contentedly with 
a pack load of 150 pounds. 

It will be thus seen that, while the pri- 
mary object of importing reindeer into 
Alaska was to furnish the natives with 





wegian moss, which was carried with the 
animals, soon became exhausted, and the 
animals could not be persuaded to eat 
the grass that grew around Seattle. The 
unfortunate result of this was that about 
three-fifths of them died from starva- 
tion, while the remainder proved unfit 
for service. These obstacles have not 
been encountered in the case of the Si- 
berian reindeer, and the success of Dr. 
Jackson’s experiments seems assured. 
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WHEN CATFISH WERE A-BITIN.’ 


Half day’s catch of catfish by G. Houghtaling 
at Rocky River, O. The following day Mr. Hough- 
taling, C. Oschloger and C. Parker caught at the 
same place eleven catfish weighing 105 pounds. 
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HIS BIG SCOOP 








Andrew J. Fisk, Assistant Postmaster at Helena 
Mont., gave out first news of the Custer Massacre 








E. A. BRININSTOOL 


The greatest 
honor which can 
be thrust upon 
a newspaper 
man is to be 
able to give to 
the reading 
public, through 
the paper 
which he rep- 
resents, a 
‘*scoop’’ story 
—one of which 
his rivals have no intimation until it 
appears in the opposition sheet. 

Unquestionably one of the greatest 
*“seoops’’ in modern journalism was that 
made on July 4th, 1876, by Andrew J. 
Fisk, now the Assistant Postmaster at 
Helena, Mont., but at that time Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent arid general 
newspaper writer, in which he first gave 
to the world the fate of General Custer 
and his entire command, which was 
wiped out on the Little Big Horn, June 
25 of that year. 

News gathering thirty-two years ago 
had not been brought down to as fine a 
point as at the present day. There were 
no telephones, automobiles nor bicycles 
in those days, and news dissemination 
by telegraph was almost in its infancy. 
The West was a comparative wilderness, 
teeming with Indians and outlaws; rail- 
roads were few and the country but 
sparsely settled. 

Nine days had elapsed from the time 
that Custer met his fate before the in- 
formation was spread broadeast through 
the medium of the press, and a longer 
time doubtless would have elapsed but 
for the pluck and grit of a rancher on 





A. J. FISH 


the Yellowstone River named Horace 
Countryman, himself an old Indian 
fighter and scout of the early days, who 
rode 180 miles with but one change of 
horses to reach Helena and spread the 
tidings of Custer’s fate. 

Countryman resided at Stillwater, at 
that time an old stage station on the Yel- 
lowstone River, and to his ranch arrived 
Muggins Taylor, a scout, from the bat- 
tlefield on the Little Big Horn. Taylor 
was completely exhausted and unable to 
proceed further, and Countryman vol- 
unteered to bring the news to Bozeman, 
where he supposed he would be able to 
get a government wire and get the news 
to Washington. 

But when Countryman, on a foam- 
flecked horse, dashed into Bozeman he 
found the government wire down. There 
was nothing to do but continue on to 
Helena. Securing a fresh horse Country- 
man dashed away and arrived at Helena 
about noon on the Fourth of July, ‘‘all 
in’’ and fairly fainting from exhaustion 
and the long ride. 

On legal holidays, thirty and more 
years ago, newspapers were not so eager 
to spread their pages before their read- 
ers as at the present time, consequently 
the Helena Herald force were out cele- 
brating the day. 

About 12 o’clock Fisk left his home 
and came down town to see if there was 
anything in the matter of news of spee- 
ial importance to wire the Associated 
Press. Idly sitting in his office, talking 
with some of his friends, he was sud- 
denly startled by the appearance of a 
dusty, dirty, begrimed rancher who 
tumbled from his saddle in front of the 
building and staggered up the steps and 
into the office. It was Countryman. As 
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he dropped into a chair, Fisk sprang to 
his side and exclaimed : 

‘‘Countryman, old friend, what in 
God’s name has happened ?’’ 

Countryman could but gasp, ‘‘Cus- 
ter’s command all massacred on the Lit- 
tle Big Horn, Jack, by the Sioux.”’ 

Grasping at once the vital importance 
of the news, Fisk said: 

‘‘Have you told anyone here about it 
yet?’’ 

‘*Nobody,’’ whispered Countryman, 
with a shake of the head. 

‘‘Then come into my private office and 
give me the particulars as you have 
them.’’ 

A brief conversation ensued, then Fisk 
exclaimed: ‘‘You wait here a bit, get a 
bite and keep mum, and I will go out and 
see if I can scare up enough of the force 
to get out an extra.’’ 

In less than an hour Fisk had round- 
ed up a sufficient number of the compos- 
ing-room force of the Herald to answer 
his purpose, who hastily began to dis- 
tribute type and get ready to spread a 
bit of information caleulated to make all 
Helena gasp with astonishment and dis- 
may. 

Fisk then hurried back to his office, 
where, closeted with Countryman, the 
latter began the thrilling recital as con- 
veyed to him by Muggins Taylor. There 
were no typewriters in those days and 
shorthand was unknown to Fisk, who was 
obliged to write in longhand as Country- 
man dictated fluently and rapidly. 

“‘T remember one sentence especially 
which struck me forcibly,’’ said Fisk, in 
reciting the story. It was this: 

** *Curly, the Crow scout, and the only 
person engaged in the fight who escaped 
to bring the news, said the firing was 
very rapid—it sounded like the snapping 
of the threads in the tearing of a 
blanket.’ ”’ 


As fast as Fisk was able to write he 
hurried the pages up to the composing 
room of the Herald, forgetting in his 
eagerness, that he was an Associated 
Press reporter and not a member of the 
staff of the Herald, and so excited did 
he become that he forgot all about send- 


ing the news to the Associated Press 
until the Herald’s extra was out and on 
the streets. 

Then it came over Fisk that the import- 
ant part of his mission was not yet ac- 
complished, and he made a bee-line for 
the Western Union office, where the 
manager, W. E. Frederick, dropped 
everything he was sending over the wires 
to rush Fisk’s story to Washington. 

It was therefore not until the morning 
of July 5th that the outside world knew 
the particulars of the awful tragedy, but 
on the night of the Fourth, after the 
news had reached New York and the 
other large eastern cities, Fisk was be- 
sieged with telegrams begging and in 
some instances demanding further news 
from the front. 


James Gordon Bennet, of the New 
York Herald, shortly after midnight, 
wired Fisk authority to employ scouts 
and get them to the front with all possi- 
ble dispatch for the full particulars of 
the massacre. 

Other papers wired for ‘‘just a little 
longer story.’’ Fisk then wired the As- 
sociated Press at Chicago that he had 
given out all the information which had 
been received and that it was an utter 
impossibility to get further news from 
the front at that time by way of Helena, 
and that doubtless the next dispatch 
would eome from Bismarck, toward 
which couriers were riding posthaste. 


It was not until late on the afternoon 


of the 5th, however, that the couriers 


from the battlefield arrived at Bismarck 
and official notification was sent to the 
government. 

Conflicting stories regarding the first 
newspaper accounts of the Custer fight 
have appeared in print, but these are the 
true facts of the great massacre, and 
Helena scouts and frontiersmen are the 
real heroes in bringing from the front 
the first news. 


Horace Countryman was lost track of 
by Fisk until recently. Fisk supposed he - 
was still residing at Stillwater, but late- 
ly learned that the former scout had died 
about nine months ago in an eastern hos- 
pital where he had gone for treatment. 



































Edited by Thomas H. Russell, A. M., M. E., author of ‘‘The American Cyclope- 
dia of the Automobile,’’ ‘‘Motor Boats: Construction and Operation,’’ etc., etc. 





NOTICE TO READERS—tThe readers of this department are cordially invited to write to 
the editor regarding any troubles they may experience in any branch of motoring, either 
ashore or afloat—on land, lake, river or sea, or in the blue empyrean above. Inquiries from 
automobilists, motor-boatmen,or power-yachtsmen, amateur aviators and all others interested 
in motoring, will be welcomed and carefully answered through this department. 

Contributions of motoring experiences are also invited and the editor will likewise gladly 
receive suggestions for articles and features of a helpful nature that will tend to make the 
department increasingly useful and interesting to all who use the motor as a means of trans- 
portation. Let us “get together,” particularly on the subject of engine troubles and how to 
remedy them. 

Address Editor Motoring Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado. 




















Hunting Rabbits With Automobile 


The frisky “cotton tails” in the country lands surrounding Indianapolis are being sought 
by hunters in motor cars. A tester at the Willys-Overland automobile factory started the 
fad which is being taken up by sportsmen. Even society in its restless search for diver- 
sion and amusement has adopted this means of hunting. 

Those who have taken early morning spins in their cars this autumn and early win- 
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A SUCCESSFUL PARTY OF COTTONTAIL HUNTERS. Photo by PP. Willis 
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ter report the sport most fascinating. In addition to the exhilarating ride in the brisk 
morning air, the hunters report ideal opportunities are afforded to down the rabbits as 
they dart across the roads in front of the tourists. The motorists shoot them sometimes 


while the machine is moving. 


Regular parties from the Overland factory make weekly trips for this game and al- 


ways report success. 


A Rough But Successful Trip From Pennsylvania to Arkansas 


When James M. and Harry E. Sterling, 
their mother, and Miss Maude Newcomer of 
Masontown, Penn., decided to visit relatives 
in Siloam Springs, Ark., and to make the 
trip from Pennsylvania in a Chalmers 30 
touring car, a lot of motorists in the East 
advised them either to leave the car at home 
or ship it, and make the trip by train. 
Friends of Mr. Sterling in Masontown told 
him he could not make the trip from Penn- 
sylvania in a car of such limited power with- 
out great expense. 

But the little party had their hearts set 
on an automobile journey and would not 
change their plans. They had a rather re- 
markable trip and encountered many ob- 
stacles, but finally reached their destina- 
tion. Despite bad roads, flooded streams 
and mountain travel, their machine came 
through perfectly until the party ran into a 
cyclone, which was followed by extremely 
heavy rains. The car was then abandoned 
and the party went on to Siloam Springs by 
train. Mrs. Sterling and Miss Newcomer 
were left in the Arkansas town, after which 
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CROSSING THE COWSKIN RIVER AND 
INDIANA CREEK. 


Mr. James M. Sterling, Stanley King and 
Roy Flickinger went back to the abandoned 
automobile and drove it through to the end 





of the journey, a total distance of 1,174 
miles. 
Mr. J. M. Sterling tells of the experiences 








CROSSING THE COWSKIN RIVER. 


encountered on the trip, in a letter, as fol- 
lows: 

“TI have made a perfect record with my 
Chalmers 30. This car was driven about 2,- 
200 miles before [ started from Pennsyl- 
vania to Arkansas. From the time [ left 
Masontown, Penn., until I arrived in Siloam 
Springs, Ark., J was.on the road just ninety- 
six hours. I drove all the way without a 
puncture and without spending one cent for 
repairs. The only thing that gave us any 
trouble was the loss of a nut off one of the 
fenders. 

“We had fine roads through Ohio, Indiana 
and a part of Illinois, but they were the 
worst I ever saw in Missouri. We started 
into the Ozark Mountains about 150 miles 
from St. Louis, and that is where our trou- 
ble began. For more than twenty-five miles 
one of us had to walk ahead of the machine 
to look for stumps and large stones. Part 
of the time we were building roads over 
steep hills. Then came the trouble with 
creeks and rivers. We were held up for 
about four hours one afternoon trying to 
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just as well when we reached Siloam 
Springs as it was when we started from 
Pennsylvania.” 

The following is an extract from an ar- 
ticle which was published in the Benton 
County Republican, Siloam Springs, Ark.: 
“At Springfield, Mo., a garage man told the 
Sterling party that the trip was a record- 


breaker; that only two machines had ever 
gone over that-route, and as they accom- 
plished the journey without accident, Mr. 
Sterling was highly pleased. Their travel- 
ing covered a period of ten days. The car 
was driven all the way by James M. Ster- 
ling. The trip showed the machine to be a 
car built for rough travel.” 


A Wind Wagon on Skates 


Surprises come often when the Overland 
Wind Wagon performs. It has now been 
equipped with runners and has been driven 
at high speed over the snow-covered roads 
and the ice of the river and creeks around 











THE OVERLAND WIND 


Indianapolis. The Wind Wagon was first 
introduced to the public at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway last summer when it raced 
against Walter Breokins in his Wright aero- 
plane. It is a stock Overland car driven en- 
tirely by the wind resistance created by the 
revolving propeller in the rear. The differ- 





ential is not connected with the drive shaft. 
In fact, there is no drive shaft, as a chain 
combination connects the motor and the 
eight-foot wooden aeroplane propeller in the 
rear. There is only a six-inch clearance be- 


WAGON IN ACTION. 


tween the wooden propeller and the ice and 
for this reason and also because it frightens 
horses, it can not be used on the roads. 
The testers at the Overland factory have 
great winter sport “skating” with the Wind 
Wagon on the river when the ice is thick 
enough. 


The Automobile as a Bus 


An evidence of a possible increase in the 
commercial car field is shown by the use of 
a motor omnibus by the Sisters of Charity of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. They have placed in serv- 
ice a Franklin bus, which is to have an ex- 
tensive and varying use. 


The car has a capacity of ten or twelve 
and is equipped with an eighteen-horsepow- 
er, air-cooled motor. It is entirely enclosed, 
with windows in the sides and a rear door. 

The Mother House at Delhi, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, has not good trolley car or steam 














railroad communications, making the bus of 
great service. The institution at Delhi has 
jurisdiction over a number of states, as far 
north as Michigan and as far south as Ten- 
nessee. 

During the summer the sisters come from 
the various institutions throughout that ter- 


ritory for their “retreat.” The bus will be 
used to convey them from the car to the 
Mother House and will also make trips be- 
tween Delhi and institutions located at Nor- 
wood, Clifton and other nearby towns. The 
sisters at Delhi are also to use it in making 
visits to Cincinnati hospitals. 

At Delhi is also the Mount St. Joseph 
Academy for girls, which is attended during 
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the school year by students from the whole 
surrounding country. The omnibus will con- 
vey them and visitors from the end of the 
street car line to the Mother House and 
Academy, a distance of about eight miles. 

At times the vehicle will have a load of 
but two or three, and on other occasions 
will be loaded to its capacity, depending en- 
tirely on conditions. 

The car has attracted considerable atten- 
tion since it began operations and has so 
shown the advantages of such transportation 
that Cincinnati automobile men predict a 
rapid growth in that city’s commercial car 
field. 


Motoring at “Thirty Below” 


Trips with the thermometer thirty de- 
grees below zero have been made by a six- 
cylinder air-cooled touring car, operated 
near Helena, Mont., by the Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation of Boston, Mass. 
They are constructing engineers and are at 
present engaged in building a dam in Mon- 
tana. The work makes necessary the rapid 
transportation of engineers between points, 
and an automobile was adopted as the most 
feasible method. 


Service with this car began November 7, 
1909, since when it has been driven 23,000 
miles. The heat or cold of the country have 
failed to affect the car’s air-cooled motor. 

“The car,” said C. G. Muhlfeld, construc- 
tion manager, “has given practically continu- 
ous service, at times under the most severe 
conditions, such as dusty roads, over frozen, 
slushy ground and through deep snow. Some 
of the trips have been made with the ther 
mometer some thirty degrees below zero.” 


Anti-Freezing Mixtures 


Wood alcohol and glycerine may be added 
to the cooling water in the radiator of a 
water-cooled motor in the following propor- 
tions to make an anti-freezing mixture or 


solution for the various temperatures 
named: 
30 to 8 Above Zero. 
Wee BIGOROl | oon kek cs 12% per cent 
SN ok oe. Bh cer an eas 12% per cent 
Se aR a ee 75 percent 


8 Above to 10 Below Zero. 

aie aa axle iced 25 percent 
per cent 
per cent 


10 to 20 Below Zero. 


Wood Alcohol... . 6. .260-. 50 percent 
IR es i Sow nctaucceee 25 percent 
WOU Cai ahs cide che acess 25 percent 


As the weather moderates additional wa- 
ter should be added from time to time. 

Owing to the rapid changes in tempera- 
ture in the Northwest, motorists are advised 
not to wait for the freezing mark. The use 
of the last formula is particularly recom- 
mended, namely, alcohol, 50 per cent; gly- 
cerine, 25 per cent; water, 25 per cent. This 
is the solution used in some of the best 
garages in Northwestern states in freezing 
weather. 


Motoring Notes 


The opening of the spring season of 1911 
will find a greater demand than ever for all 
makes and models of motor cars. The manu- 
facturers look forward to a season of tre- 
mendous output with the buying public bet- 
ter informed on all the points of automobile 
buying and the line sharply drawn between 
the cars “de luxe” and the moderate-priced 
machines that come within the reach of 
average incomes. The makers of small cars 


approach the season with much confidence 
and on the other hand there will probably 
be no letup in the sale of the palaces on 
wheels that demand the constant attention 
of a chauffeur and cost a small fortune for 





upkeep. In brief, the automobile is king and 
its court is world-wide. 
« * + 

But in spite of the fact that we are be- 
coming a nation of motorists, we have not 
yet attained to the stage of motoring enjoy- 
ment common in Europe. We have yet much 
to learn about the possibilities of the motor 
car for pleasure and health. We have not 
yet solved the problem of summer touring, 
as it is understood and enjoyed in England, 
France, Germany, Spain and Italy. We are 
too much inclined to use our cars to rush a 
few miles out of town and then rush back 
again—without in reality going anywhere or 
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doing anything worth while. We have not 
yet sufficient confidence in our machines to 
go cruising in them, as we do in our yachts 
-—-and what is a good motor car but a sub- 
lime species of land yacht, with an immense 
range of travel and all the comforts of home, 
if we did but know how to utilize it? 

In the December issue of Outdoor Life we 
showed how camping with a motor car can 
be made to yield untold delight. We de- 
picted the joys of a trip free from worry as 
to hotels, poor food and all the inconve- 
niences and discomforts of the average va- 
cation. We showed that such a camping trip 
or tour need not be costly, that it can be 
made in congenial society, that the possibili- 
ties of the car for camping purposes have 
been sounded by only a few choice spirits 
out of the thousands who might enjoy them, 
and our illustrations must have made many 
a man and woman who loves God’s out-of- 
doors long for the return of the summer sea- 
son, that they too might go camping with 
their car. 

* * os 


The trouble is that we have been permit- 
ting the motor car to be our master instead 
of making it our willing slave. We have 
been afraid of the machine. Like Young- 
Man-Afraid-of-His-Horse, we have not mas- 
tered our means of locomotion and we have 
feared to venture far from home for fear we 
would fail to get back. So we have kept on 
running out to the roadhouse until even the 
roadhouse has lost its charm. And those 
trips to the roadhouse, by the way, are usu- 
ally pretty expensive. Our friends, invited 
for a ride, have too often taken the view 
that the invitation carried With it the obli- 
gation on our part to entertain them with all 
the gastronomic luxuries of the season ahd 
all the drinks on the other side of the bill of 
fare. As we steered our merry load of good 
friends back home—always carrying one 
more than the tonneau was built to accom- 
modate—our flattened pocketbook has made 
us envy the man with the small car, just the 
right size for “Molly and me and the baby”— 
and we have made up our minds that next 
season (which never comes) we will motor 
on a different plan. 


es + 8 


Far be it from us to say one word in dis- 
paragement of the unbounded hospitality 
that motoring engenders. We would not for 
one moment think of limiting the entertain- 
ment the motorist that can afford it should 
offer to his friends, and his neighbors, and 
his customers, and all the jolly crew that 
will jump at a chance to go motoring at 
somebody else’s expense. But the fact re- 
mains that many a motorist has found his 
car a financial burden just because of this 
matter of entertainment. Given a big roomy 
car and there are too many people who re- 
gard the owner as a sort of legitimate prey. 


Not much has hitherto been said or written 
on the subject, because it is, after all, a 
rather delicate matter to handle and a man 
may spend his own money as he pleases. 


We need a more definite code of ethics on 
this question of motoring entertainment. It 
will probably right itself in time, but at 
present it is hurting the motoring game and 
nobody knows it better than the dealers, es- 
pecially those who handle the larger cars. 
It furnishes a splendid argument for the 
small car. 

7 a ok 

The coming of the handy little car that a 
man can learn to handle in all respects and 
to care for as easily as he could his old 
horse and buggy, was as inevitable as any 
other of the progressive steps in motoring. 
In 1908 the average horsepower of the cars 
in use in France was only 12-14 horsepower 
and France was leading the world in the 
game. There is no more reason to use 60 or 
60 horsepower to carry a single man on 
trips around town than there would be in 
using a ten-ton hammer to drive a tack,—no 
earthly reason but a morbid desire for dis- 
play or some equally foolish idea. This too 
will gradually correct itself. There is a legi- 
timate use for high-powered cars and we 
shall always have with us those to whom 
display is everything and the opinion of the 
neighbors a more cogent reason for action 
than any other consideration. But the day is 
surely coming, if indeed it is not already 
here, when most men will consult their own 
convenience and actual requirements rather 
than seek merely to emulate their neighbors 
in display in this matter of motoring. 


The season for motor boating is now at 
hand and the results of the winter’s ama- 
teur boat-building will soon be tried out. To 
the thousands of young men in all parts of 
the United States who have occupied their 
leisure time during the past few months in 
the construction of water craft to be motor- 
propelled, we extend our best wishes for the 
success of their experiments; may ali their 
engines run like a watch! That reminds us 
to say that if you would get good results 
out of any engine you must treat it at least 
as well as you would old Dobbin. After a 
run you would not think of turning Dobbin 
into his stall for the night without some 
sort of a rubdown. Take equal care of your 
engine and it will serve you as well as Dob- 
bin ever did—and a whole lot better. It 
will carry you farther, whether you use it 
on land or water; will give you a sense of 
power that you never felt when handling 
the reins; will open up a new phase of out- 
door life and enjoyment for you; will im- 
prove your health and train your temper— 
especially on those rare occasions when your 
engine balks. 














Telescope Sights 





By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen 
PART IL. 


What power scope should we buy? That 
depends upon the use one wishes to put it 
to. For game shooting, particularly where 
one may want to take quick shots, the low- 
est power is the best, say 2% to 4. For 
all around purposes, where one wishes to 
indulge in target shooting and ammunition 
testing and experimenting, as well as game 
shooting, a power of 5 or 6 diameters is best. 
while for rest target shooting only one may 
use up to 20 diameters. Low power tele- 
scopes have larger fields than those of high 
power. By “field” is meant the size of the 
picture they show. “Thus when looking 
through a 2% power giass at a target 100 
yards away one may be able to see not only 
the target itself, but also everything within 
60 feet of the target. It is easy to catch 
view of and place the cross-hairs on a 
slowly moving object in such a glass after 
ohne becomes used to it. With a 20-power 
telescope, however, one will when looking 
through it be able to see little more than 
the bull’s-eye of the target and perhaps the 
“four” ring. 


Low power telescopes give a light, bright 
view of the objects aimed at. The higher 
the power, other things being equal, the 
darker the field. This difference is not so 
apparent, or of so much importance when 
aiming at a black and white target. It is 
in the game fields that the difference is 
most noticed. A squirrel in a tree in deep 
woods can be seen with great distinctness 
with a low power, but with a high power 
the whole field or image will be so dark 
as to make it impossible to discern any- 
thing. 

Telescopes, of course, magnify objects in 
proportion to their power. Not only is the 
target magnified but the errors of aim, or 
holding also. When the novice first aims 
a telescope sighted rifle he at once notices 
how shaky he apparently is. The cross- 


hairs seem to bob all over the target in a 


The rifle is really 
not trembling any more than with metallic 
sights, but this tremor is more clearly seen. 
The higher the power the more this trem- 


most confusing manner. 


ble bothers one. With a 20-power glass the 
confusion is such that it is impossible to use 
it off-hand. Eight power is probably the 
strongest glass anyone would want to use 
without a rest, while a majority of expert 
Schuetzen riflemen prefer glasses of 5-power 
or under, some even going as low as 2-power 
in order to get away from the confusion of 
the bobbing cross-hairs. 


On the other hand in target shooting, and 
particularly in rest shooting and ammuni- 
tion testing, there is one great advantage in 
a high-power glass. Finer aim can be taken 
with it. The lower the power the larger the 
space on target covered by the cross-hairs. 
With a 20-power telescope the cross-hairs 
can be made to intersect on the head of a 
carpet tack on the 100-yard target, but with 
a low-power the intersection of the cross- 
hairs will almost cover a one-inch paster at 
that distance. For target shooting with a 
low power glass the proper bullseye is one 
having a white center, the cross-hairs being 
made to intersect in the exact center of the 
white. 

I believe that a 5-power telescope with 
rather fine cross-hairs, is the best for an 
all-around glass. 

Some of our American telescopes extend 
the full length of the rifle barrel, and others 
are only about a foot long. Which should 
we choose? This should be decided partly 
by esthetics and partly by the kind of 
mountings you decide to use. The difference 
in weight is not large enough to cut any 
figure. Do you like the looks of the com- 
bination best when the telescope extends to 
the muzzle of the rifle or when it extends 
only, say, to the end of the forearm? With 
a long telescope, of course, there is more 
danger of injury from blows and falls and 
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when detached it cannot be packed in a 
grip, or on the person in hunting. On the 
other hand, and now we come to the sub- 
ject of mountings, with a long telescope 
there is less trouble to sight in your rifle. 

Suppose we have two telescopes exactly 
alike except that “A” is 34 inches long with 
the mountings 24 inches apart and “B” is 
only 12 inches long with the mountings 8 
inches apart. Suppose they both have 
mountings which adjust with a slide and 
screw clamp much in the same manner as 
the ordinary military rear sight. We wish 
to sight them in finding the adjustment of 
the mountings for the various ranges. We 
also wish to adjust them laterally and this 
we can accomplish by drawing the mount- 
ings to one side or the other through the 
barrel slots in the same way as we do ordi- 
nary open sights. 


First of ail we work out a formula for 
moving the mountings. One-one-hundredth 
of an inch is said to be the “error of con- 
fusion.” That is, it is the smallest change 
that the naked eye can see on the scale on 
the mountings. On telescope A the mount- 
ings are 24 inches apart. If, therefore, we 
move the mountings 1-100 of an inch in ele- 
vation or knock-the base over 1-100 of an 
inch for lateral correction we will cause the 
cross-hairs to move over a target 100 yards 
away 1% inches, thus changing the point of 
impact on the target that much. In other 
words with this telescope “A” we can with 
the naked eye adjust the mountings to make 
the rifle shoot to within 1% inches at 100 
yards or 3 inches at 200 yards. This is sat- 
isfactory for everything but the very finest 
rest shooting. 

But now let us look at the short telescope 
B in which the mountings are only 8 
inches apart. If we move these mountings 
.01 of an inch the cross-hairs will move over 
4% inches on the target 100 yards away. 
That is, 4% inches per 100 yards is as 
close as we can adjust with such a sight and 
mounting. A short telescope needs, in fact 
must have, micrometer mountings by means 
of which adjustments can be made and read 
to .001 inch. Two very satisfactory mount- 
ings of this type are now on the market. 

This subject of mountings, and the dis- 
tance between them, is such an important 
one that one more example by way of clear- 
ness may not be out of place. Aly first tele- 
scope sight was one made by Mogg. It was 
10-power, 30 inches long, and was mounted 
on a Stevens Ideal rifle with the mountings 
placed in the regular sight slots. It was 
very satisfactory, indeed, for those days. 
Then one day I chanced into the shop of 
John Sidle, an old telescope sight maker. 
There I saw one of his “snap-shot” tele- 
scopes 4-power 14 inches long with a very 
large bright field. I was so struck with the 
glass that I bought it at once and I have 
never since seen a glass to equal it. | 


mounted it on a .25-21 Winchester single- 
shot rifle. The mountings were of the ordi- 
nary sliding type used in those days. There 
were adjustments and scales for both eleva- 
tion and ‘windage and each adjustment 
clamped with a screw. They were the same 
type that I had on the old long glass and 
were placed on the _ half-octagon barrel 
about nine inches apart. Then I started to 
sight the combination in at 50 yards for 
woodchuck and squirrel shooting and my 
troubles commenced. The target was a 1- 
inch paster stuck on a sheet of paper and | 
wanted to make the rifle hit that paster 
when the cross-hairs intersected on the mid- 
dle of it. I would get the rifle shooting 
pretty close, say 1 inch under the paster, 
and then I would raise the mounting as little 
as I possibly could see to do and think I 
was all right and when I shot it the group 
would be about three inches above the 
paster. In all it took about five days and 
500 cartridges to sight that rifle in accu- 
rately. But I wanted to use three kinds of 
ammunition, the ordinary 86-grain bullet, and 
a hollow-point bullet, and sharp-point bullet. 
But each kind required a different sighting, 
and if I so much as loosened the mounting 
I would have to sight in all over again. Ad- 
justment for different ranges was out of the 
question. One day I took the telescope off 
the rifle to transport it, and then had to go 
through the !aborious process of sighting in 
all over again. Finally I tumbled to the 
trouble, and designed and had made a 
mounting with vernier adjustments like a 
rear. vernier target peep sight. This was a 
little better but was still far from satisfac- 
tory. About this time the micrometer sight 
adjusters for the Krag rifle sight were 
placed on the market and I became familiar 
with the micrometer method of adjustment. 
I then designed and had made by an expert 
mechanic a mounting with micrometer ad- 
justments for both elevation and windage. 
This mounting cost me more than the tele- 
scope but the problem was solved. We thus 
see that the very best telescope is practically 
useless without proper mountings. 

In articles on telescope sights I have often 
seen the statement that lateral adjustment 
is not necessary, that the rifleman can hold 
off for windage allowance, Once the tele- 
scope is sighted in this is perhaps true, but 
don’t forget that in order to get it sighted 
in lateral adjustment is most certainly nec- 
essary, and it must be of the most delicate 
kind. By delicate I mean it must be capable 
of the smallest changes and readings. A 
micrometer can be made as strong as any 
other means of adjustment. In fact a mi- 
crometer mounting is characterized by 
large, strong screws. 

So far we have considered only the ordi 
nary straight tube telescope sight. Tele- 
scopes of the prism variety are, however, 
beginning to be adapted to rifles. They are 
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of many types and in each type the con- 
struction is different. It will be possible 
here to refer to them only in a general way. 
Prisms are used in a telescope in order tu 
do away with the long tube and thus gain 
in compactness and size as in the prism 
field glass. The prisms cause the rays of 
light to be bent upon themselves in such a 
way as to greatly shorten the tube. At the 
same time the tube must be thickened and 
made of a different shape. Generally the 
rays of light from the object enter through 
the object glass as in the ordinary terres- 
trial telescope and passing up the short tube 
strike a prism. Here they are refracted 
back again by this prism to the forward end 
of the tube. Striking another prism here 
they are again refracted up the tube to the 
eye-piece. Such an arrangement of prisms 
will allow of a tube one-third the length of 
the ordinary telescope. 

A prism glass has other advantages over 
an ordinary one. For a given power the 
field is much larger and brighter in a prisin 
glass. A prism glass can also be made of 
higher power without unduly sacrificing size 
and brightness of field, than the ordinary 
glass. For instance, I have a 10-power 
prism field glass, which in size and bright- 
ness of field is equal to a first-class four- 
power telescope sight of the ordinary pat- 
tern. Prism telescope sights being very 
short require mountings with extremely fine 
readings to allow of close adjustment, .0001- 
inch is none too small. The prism glass is 
much more expensive than the ordinary 
type. 

So far we have considered the adjust- 
ment of the telescope for elevation to be 
confined entirely to the mountings. Many 
foreign makes of these sights, however, are 
arranged to obtain changes in elevation by 
elevating the horizontal cross-hair by means 
of a screw dial on top of the tube. Such 
sights are usually arranged to elevate for 
only 100, 200 and 300 yards and are of no 
use’on a long range rifle. They have oue 
great disadvantage which causes me person- 
ally to dislike them. To adjust them to the 
rifle and line them up the cross-hairs must 
first be set at 100 yards. The ’scope is 
then lined up with its permanently fixed de- 
tachable mountings by shooting the rifle at 
100 yards. We have already seen how diffi- 
cult it is to do this without micrometer ad- 
justments. Admitting, however, that it can 
be done, what happens to the combination 
when we are forced to change to an ammu- 
nition giving a slightly different point of 
impact? Let’s take a particularly apt illus- 
tration of this. A commonly seen combina- 
tion of this kind is a Voightlander German 
telescope sight on a Sauer-Mauser 8-mm. ri- 
fle. The mountings are detachable and 
about 6 inches apart, the forward mount be- 
ing on the breech of the barrel and the 
rear mount on the bridge of the receiver. 
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These mounts are immovable, the adjust- 
ment for elevation being made by raising 
and lowering the horizontal cross-hair. The 
German makers sight this telescope in, in 
some way unknown to the writer. At any 
rate, when it gets into the sportsman’s hands 
the only adjustment he can make is to lower 
and raise the cross-wire. ‘'wo makes of 8- 
mm. ammunition are made in this country 
and there are many foreign makes each hav- 
ing a slightly different point of impact. That 
is requiring u slightly different adjustment 
of sights. This combination of rifle and 
glass will only be correct for the particular 
ammunition it was adjusted with. With Win- 
chester 8-mm. ammunition for instance, 
when shooting at 200 yards, you may have 
to adjust the cross-hairs to 300 yards and 
then aim 6 inches high and 8 inches to the 
right to hit the bull’s-eye. Is this satisfactory 
—how would you like it? As I have said, I 
don’t know how the German maker aligns 
this telescope. I would not want to guaran- 
tee to do it with an ammunition expendi- 
ture of less than 400 or 500 rounds, and the 
accuracy life of the 8-mm. rifle is probably 
about 2,000 rounds. The rifle would come 
to you one-fourth worn out! But the Ger 
man telescopes seem to be ahead of ours 
optically, with larger and brighter fields and 
a more elastic relief, which reminds me that 
I have neglected two definitions and must 
needs bring them in here although some- 
what out of their place. 

By relief is meant the distance that the 
eye may be held from the eye lens and yet 
see the full field of the telescope. This dif- 
fers in different telescopes. In one, for in- 
stance, the eye may be held pressing against 
the eye lens or 2% inches away from it, and 
in either position the full field of vision of 
the telescope can be seen. The focal relief 
of this glass is then 2% inches. Then again 
we may have a telescope designed to be 
mounted on a repeating rifle with the eye 
lens and entire telescope in front of the 
breech bolt in order not to interfere with the 
ejection of the cartridges. This glass may 
have a relief of say seven inches but its 
field must of necessity be very small. A 
long relief is very desirable on a rifle tele- 
scope, particularly if it is to be used on a 
heavily-charged rifle as the eye can then be 
held some distance from the eye-piece and 
there will be no danger of the telescope 
striking the eye in recoil. But long eye-re- 
lief should be accomplished without dimin- 
ishing the size of the field. 


By lateral eye-relief is meant the distance 
the eye can be held laterally from the op- 
tical axis of the telescope and yet see the 
full field. Some of our telescopes are badly 
deficient in this. If the eye be held an 
eighth of an inch too high or too low, too 
far to one side or the other, one cannot see 
through the telescope at all. I have seen 
telescopes so deficient in this respect that 
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when held off hand the object or picture was 
continually vanishing, due to the eye get- 
ting beyond the laterial eye relief. 

Such a glass would, of course, be useless 
for quick work. A very important point in 
most German glasses is their large eye lens 
with long focal relief and plenty of lateral 
relief. 

All telescope sights of which I have any 
knowledge have one great fault from the 
sportsman’s standpoint. They cannot be 
taken apart for cleaning by the average 
rifleman. Three or four years of use will 
make this necessary in any glass I have 
seen. An accidental immersion in water 
makes it immediately necessary and six 
months’ residence in the tropics will also 
make it imperative. As now constructed, 


unless you have special optical knowledge, 
you must send them back to the makers. 
Many spy glasses, and a few of the more 
modern makes of prism field glasses are so 
constructed that they can be dismounted and 
the lenses cleaned by the novice and it 
seems reasonable to expect that telescope 
sights with a similar advantage may soon 
be expected cn the market. 


I have gone to this length in the discus- 
sion of the optics and construction of the 
telescope sight in order that riflemen may 
be able to judge a good glass from a poor 
one, and also be able to make an intelligent 
choice of a good glass which will best fill 
their particular needs. It now remains to 
consider the various telescopes and their 
mountings which are available for a choice. 


(To be concluded.) 


Hot Air Editing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am pleased to 
learn through your letter that some of the 
high shooting authorities are going to try 
out the 300-yard revolver shooting. I pre- 
dict that, after due practice, they will beat 
us at the game. However, I believe the 
Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club will re- 
ceive and be entitled to the credit of in- 
augurating the long-range revolver matches 
The old-time turkey shoot started it. Be- 
ginning with 150 yards, our shooters gradu- 
ally added to the range till it reached 300 
measured yards, probably the limit of the 
revolver’s effective work. Your December 
publication has occasioned a great deal of 
interest and surprise, and some incredulity. 


Therefore, I advise you not to divulge the 
names of your friends, for if you do the 
“Arms and the Man” will immediately ini- 
tiate them into the Ananias Club and assign 
them to our class of “Hot-Air Shooters.” Il 
further warn them that they had better have 
an official scorer and plenty of affidavits to 
the record for it might some time reach the 
office of the “Arms and the Man,” whose 
editor, in the absence of such acceptable af- 
fidavits, no doubt would unhesitatingly de- 
nounce them as rank fakirs and “hot-air” 
artists. It would make no difference about 
the detail of the weapon used for the “Arms 
and the Man” makes no distinction between 
the adjustable U and (the fixed) gutter rear 
sights and proclaims turkey shooting with 
revolvers at 300 yards as impossible. It 
will not accept the truth, honesty and ac- 
curacy of the Outdoor Life casual account 
unless accompanied by the official report ot 
each shot fired and therefore must be un- 
true, it argues. 

As a matter of fact, the turkey shoot 
has no official score, and if it did it is 
hardly possible that it would be in exist- 
ence a year later. Your account, as you 


know, I wrote soon after the occurrence 
which it recounts and the report was based 
on statements of the shooters made at that 
time. The facts were well known then by 
nearly everybody present and it was more or 
less a business proposition as between the 
shooters and the range-owner to know them 
and it was not difficult to keep run of the 
shots and the turkeys hit. No one has any 
reason for or anything to gain by misrep- 
resenting the affair. That it was correctly 
reported, I herewith send you in addition the 
statements of ten witnesses whose names 
and addresses are given. 

Isn’t it a little strange that the “Arms 
and the Man” made no investigation what- 
ever before Genouncing the “Outdoor Life” 
account as being untrue and impossible? 
Isn’t it also strange that the account was 
so carelessly read that no notice was taken 
of the adjustable U? Mr. Keller asked the 
name of the “Arms and the Man” “author- 
ity”; but the information has been with- 
held, the editor saying that a member of 
his staff had written the attacks but that 
he (the editor) was responsible. Then it 
is in order to ask who is responsible for 
the Editor. A committee? 

I am herewith giving the correspondence 
which the “Arms and the Man” has not pub- 
lished at this writing so far as [I can learn. 
It may prove of interest to Outdoor Life 
readers, who have shown themselves intel- 
ligent and discriminating. “Arms and the 
Man” readers may also find it on your pages 
and be entertained. The letters and state- 
ments follow. BRENT ALTSHELER. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Editor Arms and the Man:—We note that 
you say in your December 29th issue that 
“a member of the staff wrote ‘Hot-Air 
Shooting’ ”’ in your December 15th issue, and 
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that “the editor of the paper is responsi- 
ble for all it contains’; that said article 
was written “to ridicule the absurd state- 
ment of the man (Altsheler) who told of 
the shooting” and that “the particular point 
is overlooked by both the correspondents 
(Mattmiller and Keller) who so vehemently 
protest against the article; namely, that a 
turkey was hit ‘every four or five shots’— 
20% to 25% of the time.” 


We wish to characterize as untrue your 
supplemental statement of December 29th, 
as well as your original statement of De- 
cember 15th, both under your captions “Hot 
Air Shooting.” The original account of the 
Pewee Valley New Year Shoot published in 
December Outdoor Life over the signature 
of Brent Altsheler was true and accurate in 
toto and as to every part thereof and we 
so stated in our communications published 
in December 15th “Arms and the Man,” your 
assertion to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and we wish herewith to reaffirm our state. 
ment. 


“We did not “overlook” what you term the 
“real crux” of the matter, but confirmed 
the truth and accuracy of every statement 
we published touching the Pewee Valley 
New Year Turkey Shoot and we object to 
being placed in the public attitude of mak- 
ing or vouching for untruthful, inaccurate or 
absurd statements. 


We demand the name of the writer who 
questions the good faith of any part of our 
original publication in December “Outdoor 
Life” and upon what information he bases 
his assertions. And we wish to brand as 
false any statement that any part of our 
said account was inaccurate or untrue and 
we wish to brand as a falsifier anyone who 
directly or indirectly asserts that our said 
account, “The Turkey Shoot,’ was in any 
way exaggerated or untruthful. 

We request you to publish the foregoing 
as a matter of justice and fairness. 

BRENT ALTSHELER, 
FRED KELLER, 
H. W. MATTMILLER. 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 5, 1911. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 9, 1911. 

Messrs. Brent Altsheler, Fred Keller, H 
W. Mattmiller, Louisville, Ky.; Gentlemen: 
—The communication dated January 5th and 
signed by you three has been carefully 
read, as have also previous communications 
published on the subject and the original ar- 
ticle entitled “Hot Air Shooting.” 

You misunderstand the situation. The ar- 
ticle was not written in animus, but to pun- 
ish by ridicule what were considered incor- 
rect and exaggerated statements. The opin- 
ion held by the writer of the article is prob- 
ably shared by most, if not all of the men 
who are accustomed to firearms and their 


use, 
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Intemperate vituperative attacks upon the 
good faith of the author of “Hot Air Shoot- 
ing” or any other acts except a statement 
of fact are not required to cause this pa- 
per to make a full and free withdrawal oi 
its original statements, coupled with such 
apologies as are necessary, if you can show 
us wherein we were wrong. 

Nothing which has been submitted to us 
since “Hot Air Shooting’ was published in 
the slightest degree changes our opinion. 
We are perfectly willing to concede that the 
author of the article, and you gentlemen 
who signed the last communication, are hon- 
estly mistaken, but so far you have not ta- 
ken the right way to put yourselves in a 
proper light, 

If you will send to me a detailed state- 
ment of the shots fired upon the occasion 
mentioned in “Hot Air Shooting,’* the or- 
der in which they were fired, the names of 
the firers, and the number of turkeys actu- 
ally secured at the 300 yards range by this 
firing by the three persons named in the 
article, you need only sign it, and say that 
you know—not believe—it to be true, to se- 
cure its publication, and to secure, so far as 
this paper is concerned—and I own as well 
as publish and edit it—the acceptance of 
what you say as true. 


The original article and all that you have 
sent to me since that time are all of a 
piece: general statements. Just exactly the 
thing originally struck at in criticism. Give 
me the facts, and if the facts bear out the 
statements in the article originally criti- 
cized, these facts will be published and I 
shall be glad to acknowledge that my paper 
unjustly used you. 


The fact that the alleged shooting was the 
most remarkable ever done with the revol- 
ver, so much so that if substantiated it 
would constitute a world’s record—and the 
further fact that no details have yet been 
offered, establishes, I think you will agree, 
more than sufficient grounds for a doubt of 
the accuracy of the report in the absence 
of proper proof. JAMES A. DRAIN. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 9. 


Editor “Arms and the Man”’:—We have 
your letter of the 9th inst., in triplicate 
and note its contents. We have not asked 
you to make “such apologies as are neces- 
sary.” As to whether you should apologize 
we leave to you. Thank you for your invi- 
tation to send “a detailed statement of the 
turkey shoot.” We do not wish to add to, 
or subtract anything from, the original 
statement published in December Outdoor 
Life over the signature of Mr. Brent Alt- 
sheler, which was true and accurate in gen- 
eral and in particular, also complete in its- 
elf as to the Pewee Valley Turkey Shoot. 
We do not claim to have done anything on 
that occasion except what was clearly set 
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forth in “Outdoor Life” and your statement 
“that it would constitute a world’s record” 
is news to us. We were not aware that tur- 
key shooting matches had been standard- 
ized. We shoot for turkeys and not for rec- 
ords. If the shooter buys ten shots and 
secures thereby two turkeys, be they six- 
pounders or eighteen-pounders, his birds 
cost him 50 cents each and his hits are 
20%. 

Now we hold that it is the limit of un- 
fairness for an editor to seek the advan- 
tage of his relationship to the public to at 
tack with ridicule and misrepresentation the 
statements of men whose reputation for 
truth and accuracy stands as high as does 
the editor’s; especially is it unjust when ihe 
editor can not have a scintilla of evidence 
to support his position. Therefore, we again 
request: the publication in “Arms and the 
Man” of our joint communication of Janu- 
ary 5th, also this one, and oblige. 

BRENT ALTSHELER, 

H. W. MATTMILLER, 

FRED KELLER. 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 13, 1911. 


Messrs. Brent Altsheler, Fred Keller,. H. 
W. Mattmiller, Louisville, Ky.; Gentlemen: 
—Replying to your joint letter of January 
13th, this is not what was asked for, nor 
is it a proper or worthy letter. A perfectly 
clear way has been offered to you by which 
you may be set right in the minds of the 
reading public if you have been misrepre- 
sented. ; 

The expression, ‘a turkey every four or 
five shots,’ or an equivalent loose use of 
words is either a true or an untrue state- 
ment. If it is true it can be verified by de- 
tailed information as to the number of shots 
fired, who fired them, and the number of 
turkeys hit, as requested in my previous let- 
ter. If it is not true then the original criti- 
cism was entirely too mild to fit the case. 

Allegations of a remarkable number of 
hits at incredible distances, put forward as 
statements of fact, should be branded as 
this one was, as doubtful or more than 
doubtful. They-are the kind of statements 
which produce a false impression in the 
minds of the public that all shooting men 
are careless in their handling of the truth. 

JAMES A. DRAIN. 

Washington, Jan. 19. 


Editor “Arms and the Man”:—Owning re- 
ceipt of your favor of the 19th inst., we do 
not agree with you that there is “a false 
impression in the minds of the public that 
all shooting men are careless in their han- 
dling the truth.” Our impression is that 
“shooting men” are truthful and accurate 
and that they uphold that reputation gener- 
ally. We beiieve your observation fits the 
occasional shooter who is unfamiliar with 


the delicate handling of weapons, such as 
recognizing and making practical distinc- 
tion between the rear adjustable U and the 
old fixed gutter sight of the carefully-adjust- 
ed parts of the modern revolver and accur- 


ately loaded shells of the foremost manu- 


facturers. 

You have been kind enough to publish our 
statements that the “Outdoor Life” account 
of the Pewee Valley Turkey Shoot was 
truthful and accurate, although you stated 
contemporaneously that “the particular 
point is overlooked—namely that a turkey 
was hit “every four or five shots.” Our 
statement was sufficiently clear and point- 
ed for the average editor, who, some of us 
have found from pleasant experience with 
many, are generally fair and intelligent, the 
exception or exceptions we have met with 
only proving the rule. 

Your readers have no doubt read our 
statements that the Outdoor Life account 
was truthful and accurate. We can send 
you copies of ten additional statements of 
p-ain, reputable citizens, with their address, 
to the same purpose, but we suppose it 
would be useless, for what show has the 
testimony of a dozen eye-witnesses agree- 
ing in the truth as to what they saw 
against the edict of one man who dogmat- 
ically asserts without support that the ac- 
count is untrue, although he was probably 
1,000 miles away from the occurrence and 
did not learn of it till nearly a year later 
and who in shooting at a turkey 300 yards 
would “overhold so much that the target 
would be out of sight anyway.” We confess 
we are powerless in the presence of such 
“omniscience.” BRENT ALTSHELER. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 21, 1911. 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 31, 1910. 

Editor “Outdoor Life”’:—I have read Mr. 
Brent Altsheler’s article, “The Turkey 
Snoot,” in your December issue, especially 
that part giving an account of the New 
Year, 1910, shoot, held at Pewee Valley, Ky., 
and desire to say that it is accurate and 
truthful in every respect. I was present on 
that occasion and officiated as Lord High 
Executioner. In other words, I had a good, 
sharp pocket knife, and used it to behead 
the turkeys as fast as the boys hit them and 
were brought in off the 300-yard revolver 
range, and I was kept pretty busy with the 
work. No one present would think of ques- 
tioning the statement that every fourth or 
fifth shot of the most successful shooters 
got the turkey and that the shoot was a 
losing venture to Mr. Schultz, who conduct- 
ed it. EDWARD SAIER. 

Louisville Ky, 31st and Broadway. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have read the 
article, “The Turkey Shoot,” by Brent Alt- 
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sheler, in the December Outdoor Life, and 
learning that the truth and accuracy of it 
have been questioned, especially that part 
referring to the 300-yard revolver shooting 
conducted by Mr. Schultz, at Pewee Valley, 
Kentucky, New Year, 1910, we wish to state 
that we were present on that occasion; wit- 
nessed said revolver shooting; and believe 
that Mr. Altsheler’s account is as accurate 
as it could be made. We do not believe it 
overstates or exaggerates the revolver work 
in any respect. Everyone present seemed 
surprised at the results, and the shogting 
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was considered quite phenomenal at that 
time. 
(Signed): 
RICHARD W. SCHULTZ, Proprietor, Pe- 
wee Valley, Ky. 
JAMES FOLEY, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
TOMMIE SINGER, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
CHAS. A. CALVERT, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
F. M. MELONE, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
W. F. OMBERG, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
FRANK DICK, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
W. H. O’NEAL, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
M. Z. HITT, Worthington, Ky. 


A Criticism of a Criticism 
By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen 


In the January number of Outdoor Life 
Mr. Ashley A. Haines criticises my article 
on “The Bolt vs. Lever.” I am a little dis- 
appointed in this criticism and can hardly 
believe that Mr. Haines has correctly esti- 
mated the spirit of my article. Also I be- 


lieve that had he ever had any experience. 


with a_ well-adjusted New Springfield or 
Mauser rifle he would not have written as 
he did. 

The point which I wished to bring out 
was not at all that lever action rifles did 
not have an ample margin of safety in their 
construction and design to give certainty of 
function, but that the design of the Mauser 
action was such that it had that margin of 
safety and that certainty of functioning to 
a greater degree than any lever action. 
Please notice that I very carefully did not 
say “bolt action” because I do nct refer to 
the Mannlicher or Remington-Lee or any 
other such failures in the bolt line. I still 
hold that the Mauser action is stronger and 
more reliable in functioning than our lever 
actions and my reasons are still those given 
in my article in discussing the essentials of 
an action. 

Mr. Haines quotes a number of my former 
articles seemingly to show that I have made 
contradictory statements in these premises. 
I fail .o find any glaringly contradictory 
statements. The world moves; we gain 
more experience as we go on, and it would 
be strange indeed if as our experience grows 
our views did not change to quite a marked 
extent. I am quoted as saying of lever ac- 
tion rifles. “Jams and accidents have oc- 
curred thousands of times, it is true, but in- 
variably we have been able to trace them to 
carelessness or poor ammunition.” Just so. 
I did say that, and I still maintain it. A 
poor cartridge is liable some day to be found 
in the belt of any man. A little corrosion 
from the belt, a blow from a_ swinging 
branch striking a cartridge, a little grease 
on a cartridge to which sand sticks, may 
make a defective cartridge once in a year. 
And when such a cartridge goes unseen into 
a magazine, thrust there in a hurry, a Mau- 





ser action will hustle it through the action 
with much more certainty than will a lever 
action. This was one of the points I tried 
to show in discussing the essentials of an 
action. The other point was the strength 
of the action and in that respect I still 
maintain that a bolt supported by two lugs 
at its head is stronger than a bolt supported 
by two lugs or two bolts at its rear plus the 
supporting sides of the receiver. As a mat- 
ter of fact the superiority here is not of so 
much importance, as if a detonation of a 
eartridge occurs either action is completely 
wrecked, bolt, locking lugs, locking bolts, 
safety shoulder, walls of receiver, every- 
thing goes. Either bolt may or may not 
blow back in the shooter’s face, depending 
entirely on luck. 

Mr. Haines says half a dozen Springfield 
bolts were broken at Camp Perry last year. 
At no place so much as at Camp Perry, is 
one so sure of getting the very best ammu- 
nition. But the ammunition used there is 
all of extremely high intensity. The desire 
is to get a load shooting as heavy a bullet 
as possible at as high a velocity as possible 
in order to buck the wind. With such car- 
tridges if anything is wrong with the temper 
of a part of the action, that part is going 
to break. Sporting rifles never use such 
ammunition. 

Had the contestants at Camp Perry been 
using Winchesters instead of Springfields 
with that same strenuous ammunition the 
proportion of broken actions would have 
been the same or greater. But please no- 
tice that while a few lugs on the Spring- 
field bolts cracked through a pressure of 
over 50,000 pounds, yet no accident occurred 
to the riflemen. 

Now here is something for Mr. Haines: 
Several accidents dia occur at Camp Perry. 
Several riflemen had their cheeks cut by 
the cocking piece and firing pin rod being 
pushed back to full cock by the force of the 
explosion. On these rifles the mainspring 
had been cut off, to weaken it, in order to 
reduce the trigger pull. This is a very poor 
way, but an easy, labor-saving way, to re- 
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duce the pull. The pressure required to 
cock the rifle is reduced from 16 to 18 
pounds to 8 to 10 pounds—is reduced from 
the normal strength in the New Springfield 
to the normal strength of the Winchester— 
and a slight accident occurs. Inference is 
ovvious. 

Mr. Haines says: “As it only requires 
about one-half the effort to cock the Win- 
chester as the bolt guns mentioned by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, we must concede that this 
is an advantage, as the arm is that much 
easier to manipulate, and as for any prop- 
erly-cared-for Winchester missing fire due to 
weak mainsprings such claims can seldom 
be justly made.” This is an untortunate 
statement. Mr. Haines would not have 
written it had he had experience with a 
well-adjusted Mauser action. The cocking 
of a Mauser action does not require twice 
the effort that it takes to cock a Winches- 
ter. Quite the contrary. Owing to design 
and construction it requires very much less 
effort to compress the 18-pound spring of 
this particular bolt action than it does to 
compress the 8-pound spring of the Win- 
chester. : 

“Barrel time” is the time required for a 
bullet to pass through the barrel, taken 
from the time the primer is struck until the 
bullet emerges from the muzzle. If this 
time be short, less lead is required at mov- 
ing game, and the effects of the movements 
of the rifle due to recoil and flinching are 
minimized. Now experiments recently con- 
ducted show that the barrel time of a 
Springfield is three times as long as normal 
if the mainspring be reduced to half 
strength, i. e., to 8 to 9 pounds, the strength 
of the Winchester mainspring. 


Now let us consider this speed question. 
Mr. Haines has here simply misunderstood 
the whole discussion in this respect. No 
one that I know of has claimed that a bolt 
action using a .22 cartridge could be shot 
as fast as a lever action using the same am- 
munition or anything like as fast. Nor has 
anyone claimed that a bolt action .30-30 can 
be shot as fast as a lever action .30-30. 
Such statements would be absurd to those 
who know. Nor have [| ever claimed that a 
bolt action can be shot as fast as a lever 
action. In fact I have admitted that the 
lever action is the faster. But there is a 
great difference between rapidity of fire and 
rapidity of carefully aimed fire. One is 
worth nothing except as an exhibition while 
the other is a desideratum in a rifle action. 
Gne can fire a rifle as rapidly as he can 
work the action. One can deliver accurately 
aimed fire as rapidly as he can work the 
action, catch the aim and pull the trigger 
without jerk. One can catch the aim as 
rapidly as he can recover his equilibrium 
disturbed by the recoil. Hence the greater 
the recoil the slower the rate of accurately 
aimed fire. 


Now a .22 caliber does not disturb the 
equilibrium and such a rifle can deliver ac- 
curately aimed fire nearly as rapidly as the 
action can be worked. Here the rapidity 
of the action comes in and the lever action 
is very much faster. Let us jump up now 
to the .30-30 cartridge. Say it takes half a 
second to recover equilibrium from its re- 
coil which is approximately about right. 
During that half second of recovery the lev- 
er action can easily be worked by an expert. 
An expert with a bolt action takes just 
about half a second to function it, but he 
is pinched for time to do it during that half 
second of disturbed equilibrium. The .30-30 
lever action is the faster in accurately aimed 
fire. Now we come to where the difference 
in rapidity of aimed fire in the two actions 
ceases to exist. Take the Winchester 
model 1886, .45-70-500 smokeless, recoil 15.22 
foot pounds, and the New Springfield model 
1903 cartridge, recoil 16.13 foot pounds, or 
the Mauser 8 mm., recoil about the same. 
The recoil of all these rifles is about the 
same, and it will require one as long to get 

“his equilibrium, to regain his balance and 
steady down after firing a shot from one 
as from the other. In this case, the aver- 
age time required will probably be a little 
over a second. During that second, while 
one cannot aim, the action can still be 
worked. While the recoil pushes one back, 
and one regains his balance and steadiness 
and gets his eye again into the line of sights 
there is plenty of time to work either action. 
At the end of the second both guns are load 
ed, both ready to fire as soon as aim can 
be caught and trigger pulled. Here the lever 
is no faster than the bolt, the bolt no faster 
than the lever. With heavily charged car- 
tridges one action has no advantage over 
the other as far as the rapidity of accurately 
aimed fire is concerned. 

The good old .30-40 cartridge seems to be 
just about where the lever action loses its 
advantage’ in this respect. I have three 
sporting .30-40 rifles—a Winchester, model 
95, a Krag, and a New Springfield. (The 
Springfield takes the 1903 cartridge but I 
load it to give exactly the same results as 
the .30-40.) In my hands the Krag is the 
fastest, followed by the Winchester, with the 
Springfield last. 

Mr. Haines says: “Take a_ shooter 
equally expert in the use of both types of 
arms we have been considering and let him 
shoot a .30-°0 Remington-Lee (a bolt action 
and one of the best ever made) against a 
.30-30 lever action, and for speed we will 
find the lever gun again in the lead.” 1 
should say we would! I must take exception 
to that part of the quotation in parentheses. 
Of all the bolt actions made, the Remington- 
Lee was probably one of the very worst. 
If the American sportsmen like Mr. Haines 
think that this rifle was one of the best 
bolt actions ever made I don’t wonder at 

















their still championing the lever actions. 
Slow, hard to operate, requiring a fifteen- 
pound push to close the bolt, said push hav- 
ing to be exerted at just the instant one 
should be snuggling the butt-plate against 
the shoulder, said push in such a direction 
that it pushed the gun away from the shoul- 
der, having no safety, extremely awkward to 
place it at half cock, being at half cock it 
was extremely hard to cock, could not be 
cocked while raising to the shoulder, would 
take at least five seconds to cock it without 
noise, slightly raised bolt handle would oc- 
casion a misfire, a misshapen stock, a bot- 
tle-necked barrel which flipped excessively— 
these are some of the reasons that caused 
its demise some four years ago. It could 
never stand the competition of the lever ac- 
tions. 


Such guns as the Remington-Lee, the Lee 
Straight Pull, the lLee-Enfield, the older 
Mannlichers and Mausers have undoubtedly 
given the bolt action a bad reputation in 
this country and we rightly stick to our su- 
perior lever actions. But now comes the 
new Mauser action and its twin brother the 
New Springfield, and in spite of that bad 
and lasting impressiong of the mossbacks 
these two are giving the lever quite a run 
for its money. 

Mr. Haines says: ‘More Winchesters— 
lever actions, mind you—have led more men 
into tight corners and brought them out 
again than any other rifle turned out by any 
manufacturer.” This is in bold type. Nixy! 
I am from Missouri. I am a thorough Amer- 
ican and would like to think this, but it is 
not so. The Winchester is capable of it, all 
right, all right, but it simply is not so, his- 
torically. The Winchester is very litue 
known outside of America. The exporta- 
tion of Winchesters to other countries, to 
Africa and Asia, particularly where most 
tight corners have occurred recently, has 
been ridiculously low compared with the ex- 
port of sporting rifles from England and 
Germany. The Winchester did not appear 
on the market until 1866 and was not pop- 
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ular until the introduction of the 1873 model. 
Comparatively few tight corners have oc- 
curred in America since 1873 and almost all 
of these occurred between 1873 and 1880. 
Between those dates the Winchester had to 
share in popularity with the Sharps, the 
Springfield .45, the Remington, the Ballard, 


the Spencer and the Snyder. I believe that 
if one would be historically correct he 
should substitute the word Martini for Win- 
chester in this connection. 


Some three years ago I made a tour ol 
practically all the seaports of Japan, China 
and the Far East. Being a crank I visited 
all the sporting stores in the cities. I saw 
lots of Martinis, Lee-Enfields, Mannlichers, 
Mausers, etc. In one shop in Yokohama | 
saw a big collection of brand new Sharp and 
Ballard rifles. In all my search I saw one 
Winchester 1873, .44 caliber; about three 
Winchesters model 1890, .22 caliber; one 
Savage, .22 caliber, and one imitation Win- 
chester, model 1897, shotgun, made by a 
Japanese—20 gauge, by the way. 

What a lot of stuff we cranks do write. 
Mr. Haines and I have been good friends for 
years. We thought we would enjoy a little 
friendly spat and the editor agreed. Mr. 
Haines still sticks up for the good old lever. 
I feel sure that were he here in my little 
den, where I am writing this, I could reach 
over to my rifle rack and hand him four 
rifles which would put him in a brown study 
for a month. At the end of that month were 
he going on a trip to a tight corner I be- 
lieve he would flip a coin for his choice be- 
tween bolt and lever, but I would not. 

I hope my readers won’t try to construe 
anything anti-American in this discussion 
Mr. Haines quotes me correctly in saying: 
“There has never been any need to go to a 
foreign market to obtain these desirable 
features.” These are still my sentiments. 
The New Springfield is better than the for- 
eign Mauser. As a matter of fact no bet- 
ter argument in this respect can be given 
than the statement that [| don’t own a for- 
eign arm, and never have owned one. 


End of the “Friendly Spat” 
By Ashley A. Haines 


To begin with, let me say that I desire to 
put up a mild protest against the managing 
editor’s footnote, exceedingly flattering 
though it may have been, that followed 
Lieutenant Whelen’s article to which I re- 
plied in the January number of Outdoor 
Life. 

I might also state that several of the 
points to be dwelt upon in the following ar- 
ticle should be credited to Mr. Newton, they 
having been brought to the writer’s atten- 
tion by him at a time when this bolt-lever 


action question was the chief topic dis- 
cussed. 

Had the name of Mr. Charles Newton been 
substituted for mine the last sentence of the 
footnote would have been strictly true in ev- 
ery sense, and while the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the (to me at least) rather ob- 
jectionable note is fully appreciated I feel 
that honor was accorded me that could have 
been far more appropriately conferred on 
enother, and, as mentioned above, this 
In the 


should have fallen on Mr. Newton. 
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next place let me state that simply because 
I differ from Lieutenant Whelen is not proof 
positive that I assume this position from 
sheer perversity, as this would be far from 
fact, as I believe that I can say that my 
views concerning this subject are based on 
my honest convictions, and also believe that 
could I see as many good points in the bouw 
action rifle as can Lieutenant Whelen and a 
few others, that I would be one of the first 
to defend it were it as unjustly attacked as 
the lever action has so often been—not at- 
tacked by many writers many, nor yet even 
a few times, which would be serious, but 
by a few writers many times, which, of 
course, is of comparatively little import- 
ance. And yet when these few writers, dis- 
satisfied with the products of the most noted 
arms factory in existence, so frequently and 
unjustly criticize these arms—lever action 
Winchesters, please note—that not only 
thousands but tens of thousands of us have 
found dependable in every way—arms that 
have been weighed in the balance by prac- 
tical men in every known part of the 
world and never found wanting—then it is 
that my antagonistic nature is likely to as- 
sert itself and shove me to the front in de- 
fense of these world-famous arms. Without 
further apology for this effort, I will pro- 
ceed to consider Lieutenant Whelen’s arti- 
cle preceding this which he states in a per- 
sonal letter to the writer will be his last 
in this strain, and, not wishing to be out- 
done by the Lieutenant, I will state here 
that this is also my last, as a continuation 
of the matter is entirely unnecessary, due 
to the fact that the lever guns criticized are 
so justly popular as to really require no de- 
tending anyway, and to the further fact that 
all discussions of this nature are of little in- 
terest to any but those directly involved in 
what Lieutenant Whelen aptly terms “a 
friendly spat.” 

From the quotations I made from Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s various articles he refers 
to in the preceding one, there were several 
statements made by nim that to me seemed 
to be of a contradictory nature, and I only 
quoted him in an effort to prove my points 
from his own pen, which all seemed perfectly 
fair to me. As to whether the Lieutenant 
has ever given it as his opinion that any of 
the lever actions did not have a sufficient 
margin of strength to withstand the pres- 
sures set up by some of the modern smoke- 
less powder cartridges of high concentration 
I would rerer the reader to his article in the 
Arms and Ammunition columns of Outdoor 
Life entitled “American Big Game Rifles” 
for August, 1909. The inexperienced could 
arrive at but one conclusion after reading 
that and that would be that to purchase one 
of those arms would be to invite disaster to 
the man who might have the nerve to fire 
it. The world does move, as the Lieuten- 
ant well says, and as our experience in- 


\ 

creases our views often change in conse- 
quence, and statements that we made yes- 
terday may conflict sometimes with those 
of today, but nevertheless as many of the 
statements made in the past that were true 
then are often no less true today, and as 
the quotation from Lieutenant Whelen’s ar- 
ticle that 999 out of every 1,000 American 
shooters were using American-made lever 
action rifles a year and a half ago was 
probably pretty nearly true then, I fancy 
that these figures would not be far from 
correct now, unless there has been a greater 
stampede for bolt action arms than most of 
us are aware of. This is one of the quota- 
tions referred to which I mention Only to 
prove from the Lieutenant’s own pen that 
we must concede that American rifles, in 
America at least, have been immensely 
popular and we know that they are none the 
less so today. 

And I might add that in my opinion 
something radically different from any bolt 
action we now have will have to appear 
before the best of our lever action rifles 
become less sought for than at present. 
Please remember that it is not claimed that 
improved arms cannot, or will not, be of- 
fered us from time to time, for there is 
nothing more certain than that these will 
appear frequently, but I fancy that the ones 
likely to become the most popular, with 
Americans at least, will be manipulated 
with a finger lever. 

The Lieutenant says: “A poor cartridge 
is liable some day to be found in the belt 
of any man. A little corrosion from the 
belt, a blow from a swinging branch strik- 
ing, a cartridge, a little grease on a car- 
tridge to which sand sticks, may make a 
defective cartridge once in a year.” Writing 
from personal experience with every model 
of Winchester lever action rifle turned out, 
will say that it is going to take more than 
“a little” grease, and something more sub- 
stantial than a blow from any swinging 
branch to put a cartridge in a condition to 
unfit it for being successfully inserted in 
and extracted from the chamber of one of 
these rifles. This grease -on-a- cartridge 
problem should hardly enter into the dis- 
cussion as it would be difficult to imagine 
any hunter of experience having a cartridge 
with grease on it in his belt. In the days 
of the outside-lubricated cartridge a point 
might be made here, but not today when 
cartridges with outside lubricant are never 
used in big game rifles. Any surplus grease 
left on a cartridge from reloading should be 
removed by wiping with a cloth saturated 
with kerosene. In a short time all kerosene 
evaporates, leaving the cartridge dry, ready 
for the belt, and a cartridge with oil on it 
is responsible for much of the corrosion we 
hear so much about on cartridges carried 
in leather belts. The less oil in the leather 
belt the less trouble to be expected from 
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corroded cartridges. But if one will have 
cartridges in his belt with grease on them 
to which sand sticks, his Winchester will 
send it through the action of the rifle 
quicker than any bolt action, but I wouldn’t 
recommend such ammunition for any arm 
as, although I have never made it a prac- 
tice to shoot “sanded” cartridges, I have al- 
ways been of the opinion that to “railroad” 
a bullet with sand on it through a barrel at 
a couple of thousand feet per second would 
be more or less injurious to its interior. 

I note that Lieutenant Whelen still main- 
tains that the method of locking the bolt 
action is stronger than an action locked 
several inches in rear of cartridge head, but 
fails to state whether he still considers his 
argument as illustrated by the vise in his 
January article was based on sound princi- 
ples or not. I claim not, and for the rea- 
sons given in my answer thereto. 

Those who claim that the only correct 
method of locking the bolt is with lugs on 
the bolt head, would do well to remember 
that there are too many men now using 
rifles locked at the rear end of the bolt 
who have always found this method satis- 
factory to let such statements carry much 
weight with them. In making this state- 
ment I am not criticizing the method em- 
ployed in locking the bolt guns. I should 
like to mention, however, that the Savage 
99 model (a mighty fine gun, too), the 
large caliber Marlins (very accurate arms), 
and the Lee Straight Pull, are all locked 
at, or near, the rear ends of breech bolts, 
and so far as I know they have stood every 
test for strength for the cartridges for 
which they were intended. Of the Winches- 
ters, more farther on. Just a word about 
the Lee Straight Pull. This gun was not 
only locked near the rear end of the bolt 
but also below the line of recoil, and al- 
though the cartridge used in it has been 
stated as giving a breech pressure of some 
60,000 pounds when loaded to develop 2,500 
foot-seconds velocity, the action has stood 
the strain admirably. Now, will any one 
censure us greatly when we choose to dif- 
fer from them when tuey tell us repeatedly 
and apparently in all seriousness, that the 
only safe gun is the one locked on the lug- 
on-the-bolt-head plan? 

Just a word here concerning the rifles 
used at Camp Perry. I understand that the 
government provides for using new rifles at 
these matches, by the different teams, each 
year, therefore when we read of any of 
these rifles proving defective it might be 
suggested that the reader remember that 
the defective arm was new, direct from the 
arsenal, and not war-Worn, weather-beaten 
veterans of a thousand fights, and also that 
before the defect developed had probably 
seen less shooting than the average sport- 
ing rifle. Also would suggest that it be re- 
membered that the soldier is instructed in 
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the proper care and handling of his rifle. 
How many of the average users of hunting 
rifles know or care anything about these 
matters? Not many. Although the military 
arm undoubtedly does receive plenty of hard 
knocks it is in the hands of men who are 
supposed to know how to care for it. 

The Lieutenant’s article is quite interest- 
ing in that part in which he states that 
while using particularly powerful cartridges 
“if anything is wrong with the temper of a 
part of the action that part is going to 
break. Sporting rifles never use such am- 
munition. Had the contestants at Camp 
Perry been using Winchesters instead of 
Springfields with the same strenuous am- 
munition the proportion of broken actions 
would have been the same or greater.” 

One phase of this suggestion leads us to 
inquire a little into the relative conse- 
quences of a defective action in the New 
Springfield rifle and in a Winchester, using 
for illustration the popular Winchester 
model 1886. 

The difficulty suggested by the Lieuten- 
ant is with the temper of a part. The vital 
part of the New Springfield is the bolt head 
and locking lugs which form a single part, 
and I should like to remark that if this part 
is too highly tempered so as to render it 
brittle it might break, due to the excessive 
brittleness, and if so crush into several 
fragments and the only thing interposed be- 
tween the shooter’s head and the bolt 
(which in case the locking lugs should 
break would come back clear of the gun and 
as far to the rear as the force of the explo- 
sion would send it) is the safety shoulder 
on the bolt which is opposed to a section 
of the wall of the receiver %-inch thick and 
which would have to spring but this %-inch 
outward to let the entire bolt back into 
the shooter’s face. If the bolt head were 
too soft the only difficulty to be apprehended 
would be the lugs shearing which might 
happen with the same consequences. 

Now, in the ’86 model Winchester, if the 
bolt head were too hard, or the entire bolt 
were of too high temper, it might crush, and 
might crush away enough from the front 
end to permit gas to escape upward; but 
the bolt could under no circumstances come 
back because the locking bolts would hold 
it firmly regardless of the amount of dam- 
age done to the bolt itself. As to the lock- 
ing bolts, and these, together with the bolt 
constitute the restraining portion of the 
mechanism, were they too hard they might 
crush in almost any form, thus disabling the 
gun, but they would still hold the bolt from 
coming back except in the almost impossi- 
ble case that both locking bolts should be 
defective, and that both of these bolts 
should split squarely up and down exactly 
through the middle from front to rear. It 
might be mentioned about here that this 
using of two separate pieces practically 
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eliminates any possibility of both being ar- 
fected with the same flaw and both giving 
way together, while this might easily occur 
in the New Springfield as the head of the 
bolt is composed of a single piece and if too 
hard or soft anyone can readily see the dis- 
astrous consequences certain to follow dis- 
charge of the arm. If any parts of the mov- 
ing mechanism were too soft, as stated 
above, with the New Springfield, the lugs 
might shear, but with the ’86 Winchester if 
the flaw was in the bolt the head might be 
upset, causing the action to work hard, or if 
the defect was in the locking bolts the only 
defect would be a shearing action and this 
would have to shear a piece out of the lock- 
ing bolts half the thickness of these bolts 
and their entire width before the bolt could 
come back; and here also we have the fur- 
ther requirement that both locking bolts 
must be soft. As it is practically impossi- 
ble for both of these locking bolts to prove 
too hard or both too soit it will readily be 
seen how nearly impossible it would be for 
a user of the ’86 Winchester to be injured 
when it is remembered that with one sound 
bolt in this arm he is safe. As yet I have 
never heard of a breech bolt or locking bolt 
of one of these rifles proving defective in 
any way. 

So much for the moving parts of the two 
guns and the results to be expected should 
any of them prove to possess flaws, too high 
temper or be too soft. Now for the receiv- 
ers. A flaw in the receiver of the New 
Springfield would be just as serious as a 
flaw in the receiver of the Winchester, so 
ho greater freedom from accident can be 
claimed ior it on that score. 

Comment is made upon the particularly 
powertul cartridges used at Camp Perry 
last summer with the statement that “sport- 
ing rifles never use such ammunition.” The 
ammunition used at Camp Perry, according 
to the best information I can “corral,” con- 
sisted of the regulation government ammu- 
nition; also the same shell loaded with 180- 
grain bullet, and generating 49,000 pounds 
per square inch pressure, manufactured by 
the U. S. Cartridge Company; the same 
shell loaded with bullets weighing 150 and 
172 grains and giving a pressure of from 
50,000 to 52,000 pounds (same pressures as 
developed by these cartridges furnished 
regularly) by the U. M. C. Company, while 
the Winchester Company loaded this shel) 
with bullets of two different weights, one 
weighing 150 grains and the other weighing 
180 grains, the latter showing up particular- 
ly well at long range, being less affected by 
the wind than the lighter or 150-grain bul- 
let. The chamber pressure of these two 
cartridges were practically the same, and 
all of the latter that have been loaded by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
whether to sell to the trade or made under 
contract for the government, have been the 


same in every detail, such as velocity, pres- 
sure and energy. 

The original charge for which the New 
Springfield was designed gave about 50,000 
pounds per square inch chamber pressure 
for the model 1903 cartridge. The next car- 
tridge was the model 1906, which generated 
over 49,000 pounds chamber pressure, and 
practically as soon as this first, or model 
1903 ammunition, was issued by the gov- 
ernment the Winchester Company adapted 
their model 1895 rifle to use it; and it, and 
the 1906 cartridge, has been used in that 
popular arm with great success since, and 
we have not as yet heard of any difficulty 
due to the action letting go. It is perfectly 
true that the present service cartridge, at 
least so I understand, developes but about 
45,000 pounds pressure, due to an improve- 
ment in powder, but the model 1895 Win- 
chester for this cartridge still uses ammu- 
nition intended to develop a service pres- 
sure of about 50,000 pounds. All of which 
is illuminating in view of the Lieutenant’s 
statement that “sporting rifles never use 
such ammunition.” 

Kermit Roosevelt, it might be mentioned 
here, used one of these rifles throughout 
his African trip with great success, while 
his father pinned his faith to the .405 for 
much of his shooting, and this “little gun” 
must be considered as shooting ammunition 
of the “strenuous” brand when it is con- 
sidered that the pressures are about 50,000 
pounds. I do not know just how many 1895 
Winchesters accompanied the Roosevelt 
party, but I do know that there were sev- 
eral, and so far as can be learned they all 
proved well adapted to the work required 
of them. I imagine that patriotism hardly 
entered into the matter when it came to se- 
lecting the arms for this trip, nor do I im- 
agine that Winchester arms were so gener- 
ally chosen by members of the party due 
to the fact that there were prospects of se- 
curing arms at somewhat less cost than if 
adopting some of the various bolt guns then 
to be had; no;.I fancy Winchesters were 
selected simply and solely because the 
prospective user, knowing that he was more 
than certain to run up against trouble, 
wanted the best. 

Again I quote: “Had the contestants at 
Camp Perry been using Winchesters in- 
stead of the Springfields with the same 
strenuous ammunition the proportion of 
broken actions would have been as great or 
greater.” A hasty reading of the above 
quotation would seem to indicate, upon the 
undoubtedly high authority of Lieutenant 
Whelen, that the Winchester action was in 
some wise inferior’ to the New Springfield 
in strength, but really all it contains is a 
prophecy that it is no stronger when he says 
that the proportion of broken actions would 
have been the same or greater. Not a very 
serious impeachment after all. 

















Sometime ago the Lieutenant published a 
statement that the lever action rifles had 
been tested and found deficient in strength 
by Ordnance boards of various nations. An- 
other correspondent, Mr. Newton, I think, 
called upon him to specify what nation, ex- 
cept the United States government, had ever 
tested a lever action rifle as built for mod- 
ern high power cartridges and found it in- 
sufficient in strength, and we are still wait- 
ing for the Lieutenant’s answer. The Unit- 
ed States government did test the model 
1895 Winchester rifle with the Krag car- 
tridge thoroughly and exhaustively and re- 
ported its tests in full in the report of the 
Chief of Ordnance, and that report contains 
not the slightest allusion to any weakness 
of the action. It is the unsuitability of the 
lever action for use in a prone position 
which rules out the rifles thus actuated from 
consideration in military circles, as the lever 
action is generally considered comparatively 
slow to operate in a prone position, which 
is the position in which most military work 
is done, although faster to operate in the 
off-hand position, for the first magazine full, 
which is of little importance in modern 
military work (but of great advantage to 
the hunter): but the strength of a properly 
constructed lever action rifle has never as 
yet been successfully impeached, and if it 
wasn’t that Lieutenant Whelen and I have 
agreed to let this issue settle our dispute, I 
would ask him to point out to us a single 
authoritative instance of the bolt of a lever 
action Winchester rifle giving way to the 
stress of an explosion of the cartridge. The 
word “authoritative” should not be over- 
looked as none of us desires a repetition of 
a citation like the statement of one very 
prolific writer, made in another magazine, 
that he had been told by a friend of a model 
1886 Winchester rifle blowing open and in- 
juring the Eskimo who was shooting it. 
This statement was challenged and the party 
who was stated to have furnished the in- 
formation wrote an explanation stating that 
he did not say it was the model 1886 Win- 
chester but understood it was the model 
1873 Winchester, and a little farther on ad- 
vised us that he did not see the rifle and 
the injured man could not speak English and 
described the accident in the sign language. 
How the injured Eskimo was able in the 
sign language to communicate accurately 
the model of the rifle which injured him 
was not explained, and the natural infer- 
ence would be that the most he did say was 
that a gun blew out <i the breech, as this 
is pretty nearly the limit of the sign lan- 
guage, and [ might add that this gun might 
have been an ancient wheel-lock or a mod- 
ern automatic, so far as one would be able 
to determine from the explanation, and yet 
I will venture the opinion that many inex- 
perienced persons contemplating the pur- 
chase of a rifle—their first one—were influ- 
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enced by the article in which the above 
statement first appeared to the extent that 
their money went for some other make of 
rifle. 

Lieutenant Whelen comments upon a num- 
ber of accidents happening at Camp Perry 
where riflemen had their cheeks cut out by 
the cocking piece and firing pin rod being 
pushed back to full cock by force of the ex: 
plosion.- Then he explains that the reason 
of this was a portion of the mainspring had 
been cut off to weaken it to reduce the pull, 
but again gets back at the Winchester with 
the statement that it was reduced to the 
normal strength of the Winchester from 
which the inference apparently sought to be 
made is that the Winchester would be sub- 
ject to similar accidents. This will bear in- 
vestigating. 

The cocking piece, firing pin rod and 
striker point of the new Springfield when 
assembled constitute one solid, rigid piece, 
disposed exactly in prolongation to the reali 
of the axis of the bore of the rifle and con 
Surrounding the fir- 
ing pin rod is a coil wire mainspring which 
is confined between a shoulder on the firing 
pin rod and another shoulder in the bolt. 
This permits of a movement of the entire 
firing pin and cocking piece straight to the 
rear for %-inch, and when it has moved that 
distance the coils of the mainspring are 
compressed so that they impinge upon each 
other and thus prevent any farther rear- 
ward movement; but for this obstruction of- 
fered by the coils of the mainspring the fir- 
ing pin could come back about 2% inches 
farther, and consequently every coil cut off 
the mainspring permits the cocking piece to 
be driven back by the force of the explo- 
sion about 1-16 inch farther. 

Upon firing the arm, if the primer is 
pierced, the pressure of the gas comes 4di- 
rectly on the point of the firing pin with 
nothing to stop it except the pressure of tne 
mainspring, and as soon as the pressure has 
forced the firing pin back about %-inch it 
is so loosened in its bed that gas can pass 
freely past the point of the pin and then 
operates upon the shoulder of the striker, 
which has a diameter of .265-inch, thus form- 
ing the piston of a gas engine of that di- 
ameter, and it is free to blow the firing pin 
back until stopped by the coils of the main- 
spring. To offset this the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has inserted a gas escape consisting 
of a little hole drilled through the right 
hand side of the receiver and extractor to 
a point directiy opposite where the head 
of the cartridge meets the face of the 
bolt, which device is absolutely worthless, 
for the reason that in case the primer is 
pierced there is an easy access of gas, as 
above intimated, back into the bolt, while 
it cannot escape through the vent for the 
reason that in order to do so it would have 
to pass between the bolt head and the head 
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of the cartridge which at that time would 
be held together by a pressure approximat- 
ing 45,000 and 50,000 pounds per square inch 
and through which no gas could possibly 
force its way. In the left side of the bolt, 
however, a little farther back is a small 
hole which permits gas to escape from in- 
side of the bolt out to the left of the bolt 
into a groove into which the upper locking 
lug runs back, but this groove itself has no 
direct connection with the outside except as 
the gas is forced through the crevices left 
in the fitting of the parts, and, consequently, 
it would fill up. From the above it will be 
seen that the New Springfield is admirably 
constructed to blow back to full cock in case 
of a pierced primer. 

Turning now to the 1886 Winchester and 
examining the firing pin we find that in 
case of a pierced primer the gas comes 
against the point of firing pin and it must 
blow the firing pin back about %-inch be- 
fore gas can do more than escape through 
the very slight opening between the firing 
pin and the face of the bolt and which is 


fitted as closely as the free working of the“ 


pin will permit, it being practically merely a 
tight working joint. Across the bottom of 
the pin at right angles is cut a groove and 
a transverse binding pin is passed through 
the bolt and through this groove which bind- 
ing pin permits the firing pin to move to its 
forward position and also move backward 
until its point is slightly to the rear of the 
face of the bolt when the front shoulder of 
the groove in the firing pin beds against the 
transverse binding pin and it cannot go 
back any farther, it being solidly supported; 
therefore, whatever gas escapes to the rear 
of the bolt head must escape through the 
very slight opening rendered necessary to 
permit the point of the firing pin to move 
freely in its hole in the bolt head. It might 
be mentioned that when a primer is 
pierced the portion driven back acts as a 
gas check even on this small hole. But if 
any gas did escape past the point of the fir- 
ing pin it would be released down into the 
action through the slots in the lower side 
of the bolt through which the finger lever 
bears upon the firing pin and no material 
pressure could be transmitted any farther 
back on the firing pin. But even should gas 
enough escape to create a serious pressure 
here we find that back of this firing pin for 
about 2% inches is a solid, smooth, round 
rod 5-16-inch in diameter inserted in a hole 
drilled through the center of the solid steel 
of the bolt of just sufficient diameter to 
permit it to play freely, and any gas which 
got to the back end of the firing pin would 
have to crawl through this almost impercep- 
tible aperture for a distance of 2% inches, 
which is absolutely impossible. But even 
considering the impossible to happen, and 
gas has gotten to the rear end of the firing 
pin with a pressure sufficient to blow the 


hammer to full cock and we will find that 
the instant that the hammer is raised at al! 
from the firing pin it furnishes absolutely no 
resistance to the gas, which would dissipate 
itself at once. Therefore it is absolutely 
impossible for a model 1886 Winchester to 
be blown to full cock, and I believe the ’95 
model just as safe in this respect. That no 
gas does escape to the rear, even when the 
primer is pierced, has been ‘proven by 
shooting a model 1886 Winchester having 
the firing pin adapted to the black powder 
cartridges and consequently larger at the 
point than is used with smokeless powder, 
with a copper primer in a specially loaded 
shell giving 41,000 pounds per square inch 
chamber pressure. About one-half of the 
primers were pierced and there was not only 
no trace of gas escaping at the back end 
of firing pin but there were no traces of 
any gas having passed the nose of the firing 
pin. In winding up this phase of the sub- 
ject, I would like to state that if it were 
possible for the impossible to occur and the 
hammer to the ’86 Winchester by any con- 
ceivable method was blown to full cock, 
it would be more than interesting to know 
just what kind of a contortionist a shooter 
would be, and the position he would assume 
to have his face injured in any way from 
the spur of hammer striking it. The Win- 
chester hammer is pivoted at the lower end, 
the spur moving in a circle, back and down, 
while the cocking piece of the New Spring- 
field comes straight back, and with the pos- 
sibility of same being blown back the man 
behind the New Springfield, it would seem, 
would do well to assiduously cultivate the 
art of dodging on short notice if desirous of 
exhibiting a face free from cuts, gashes or 
more serious disfiguration. 

Now as to the power required to cock the 
Winchester, it all depends on the tension 
given the mainspring. By turning the 
strain screw in, the blow delivered by the 
hammer is increased and as a consequence 
more power is required to cock it. If the 
mainspring seems too stiff, loosen strain 
screw and there you are. 

I am going to pass the new phase to the 
discussion the Lieutenant has introduced 
concerning “barrel time” with the statement 
that when I find any of my Winchesters 
missing fire once in five years, and the 
primers are proven good ones, or lose deer 
making their skyscraping jumps due to this 
“barrel time” proposition, I am going to 
throw all of my Winchesters in the creek 
with a good-sized mill stone chained to their 
levers. 

This speed question could be disposed of 
with a few words, but as Lieutenant Whelen 
has misunderstood me in a few respects I 
wll endeavor to set aim straight, and then 
proceed. The bol]+ action champions have 
claimed that it v vsuld not be a fair proposi- 
tion to stack uv, a lever action having slight 














recoil against a bolt action having very 
much more recoil, to determine the rela- 


tive speed of fire. Now I felt so certain 
that the lever action would prove the 
speedier that I was willing to see the .44 
Winchester shot against the bolt action .22 
(not a .22 lever action against a .22 bolt 
action, as Lieutenant Whelen erroneously 
states), and certainly this would have been 
perfectly fair, and more, for the bolt guns, 
as there certainly is some little difference 
in the recoil of the two guns. My reason 
for comparing the lever action .30-30 with 
the Remington-Lee of same caliber was that 
there was no other bolt action of this cali- 
ber to be had, and as both were to use same 
cartridge considered this a fair proposition. 

As to the Remington-Lee not being a first- 
class bolt gun I could quote from some of 
the best posted gun men who have claimed 
that this was not only the equal of any bolt 
gun but in some respects superior. I note 
that Lieutenant Whelen speaks of the bot- 
tle-necked barrel of the Remington-Lee as 
though that was the only barrel with which 
this gun could be had, evidently overlook- 
ing the fact that these guns could be had 
made up with heavier barrels for those de- 
siring them. This rifle was made in sev- 
eral grades, but still it wasn’t popular, 
though, as I said before, it was one of the 
best of its kind, though the statement 
wasn’t based altogether on my experience 
with it. About the only reason I can give 
for its not being popular is that the Ameri- 
can hunter saw something far better in the 
lever action, and for these he spent his 
money. Better material, I believe, never en- 
tered into gun construction, nor was there 
better workmanship ever displayed than on 
Remington guns, but one thing these Rem- 
ington-Lees lacked and that was a finger- 
lever—the door-knob bolt handle being pre- 
viously amputated—then it would have 
looked good to many a hunter. In my an- 
swer to Lieutenant Whelen I suggested us- 
ing the .30-40 Winchester against the Krag, 
which, of course, uses same cartridge, as 
well as the ’95 Winchester using ’06 car- 
tridge against the New Springfield, and I 
am still of the opinion that in every case 
the lever action would have proved the 
speedier and account for more game, where 
nearly every shot is from the off-hand po- 
sition, and where fractions of a second, 
gained by the man using the gun that can 
be manipulated the quickest, count. I am 
sure that in my hands the lever gun would 
win every time, though I should shoot both 
types and do my best, favoring neither. Of 
course [I am aware that Lieutenant Whelen, 
and practically every other advocate of a 
bolt action rifle, is pre-eminently a military 
shot and consequently thoroughly familiar 
with the manipulation of this type of rifle, 
while the average hunter is wholly unfa- 
miliar with them, and all this makes a great 
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deal of difference in the efficiency of the ri- 
fle in the hands of the different men. I 
still think, however, that any man thorough- 
ly familiar in the manipulation of both types 
would invariably load and fire quicker at 
game or target, off hand, with the lever gun 
than with the bolt action. As one can work 
the lever to a lever action quicker than he 
can the bolt to the bolt action it naturally 
follows that he will have more time at his 
disposal to recover from the recoil and 
steady down for the next shot. Right here 
let me say that simply because the lever 
gun can be loaded in, probably, one-half the 
time required to load the bolt gun is no 
earthly reason why anyone should train his 
The 
man who will lower his rifle from the shoul- 
der to work the action, as one well-known 
writer and shooter is quoted as doing, for 
every shot, would find the bolt gun as rapid 
in action as the lever, but—all shooters 
don’t handle a lever gun that way. 

The lieutenant places me in rather a 
wrong light when he quotes me in part as 
follows: “More Winchesters—lever actions, 
mind you—have led more men into tight 
corners and brought them out again than 
any rifle turned out by any manufacturer.” 
Yes, I said that and more, the part preced- 
ing it having been omitted by Lieutenant 
Whelen, which, if used, as it seems to me 
it should have been, would have read as 
follows: “I believe that I state a fact when 
I say that it is my honest opinion taat 
more Winchesters, etc.,”” mind you that this 
was given as my opinion, stated as being 
such, and if it was incorrect in any way 
it is more than gratifying, to me at least, 
to know (and in this case know that I 
know what I state to be a fact), that it is 
not the only opinion that has been rather 
freely handed out that was not strictly in 
accordance with facts. I might say, how- 
ever, that when making the statement I did 
not have in mind all of the rifles, both mili- 
tary and sporting, that have been made in 
the past hundred years, as being stacked 
up against the Winchester, nor do I think 
many of the readers so understood me. As 
to whether there have been any tight cor- 
ners since 1880 or not I am willing to let 
the readers judge for themselves. Also as 
to whether Winchesters in these same tight 
corners haven’t been more than conspicu- 
ously prominent. I will also leave it to them 
if it is a fair proposition to speak only of 
the Winchester and its performance prior 
to 1880. 

In my opinion not, and for these reasons: 
Up to that date—1880—there had been but 
three models of Winchesters made—the ’66 
model using the .44 rim fire cartridge, the 
"73 model using the .44-40 C. F. cartridge 
and the Centennial or model ’76 using the 
.45-75. C. F. cartridge. The first had been 
on the market but 14 years, the second but 
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7 years and the third but 4 years. Neither 
of the first two used powerful cartridges 
(it might be mentioned, however, that the 
.44-40 has killed all kinds of American game, 
and has been used the world over for va- 
rious purposes) while more prejudice — ex- 
isted then against the repeater (for let it 
be remembered that the repeater in those 
days was somewhat of an experiment—at 
least so considered by many) than has ever 
existed, or will exist against the modern 
automatic (my opinion, please “note) for 
shooters of to-day have seen so much that 
is wonderful along the lines of fire arms in- 
vention that they are readily becoming ac- 
customed to having faith in anything, nearly, 
that promises to annihilate time or increase 
range. Just how popular, or unpopular 
these early models of Winchesters were we 
will let Lieut. Whelen answer as he does 
in the article that appeared in the August, 
1909, number of Outdoor Life. “Then came 
the advent of the repeating rifle, which, in 
the model 1866, 1873 and Centennial Win- 
chester, soon drove the single shot to the 
wall—in the hunting field at least.” Lieut. 
Whelen has paid so many compliments to 
the justly famous Winchester arms that it 
is a great temptation to quote from his arti- 
cles, and, as he makes himself so clear, I 
am certain that he will not object greatly. 
Before changing from this subject it might 
be interesting to note that the ’66 model 
Winchester was on the market and in some 
localities was well received, though using a 
rim fire cartridge, long after more powerful 
repeaters, using center fire ammunition, 
were introduced. As has been mentioned, 
the ’76: model was not made long after the 
’°86 appeared as the latter was a much better 
arm, but the old ’73 model, the gun that 
made the name “Winchester” famous, is still 
with us in spite of the introduction of many 
other arms of various types of more recent 
invention. And yet Winchesters are not 
popular outside of America! If they are not 
then some of us poor mortals have been 
sadly deluded. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, the Winchester, nor no other Ameri- 


can armory, have made special .efforts to 
produce arms particularly adapted for ele- 
phant, rhinoceros or hippopotamus shooting, 
yet in spite of all this many have used 
Winchesters on this game and with suc- 
cess, though I think more frequently on the 
smaller species, among which might be 
enumerated lion, tiger, etc. If Winchesters 
are not popular in foreign parts, or if there 
is no demand for them, it would be more 
than interesting to learn why it is that so 
many of the foreign gun concerns find room 
in their catalogues for them and many of 
these firms are fire arms manufacturers! 

Lieut. Whelen states that he doesn’t own 
a foreign made gun. [ fail to see where the 
crime would be should he, or anyone else 
possess a dozen. If I knew of a foreign 
made rifle that would suit me better in any 
way than an American made gun I’d have 
it if I could raise the price, but while I ad- 
mit that there are many good guns made 
across the water I fail to find a single lever 
action among.the bunch, and therefore can 
hardly see my way clear to spend any dust 
for foreign made bolt arms. 

While the privilege of threshing this 
matter out in a friendly way with the Lieu- 
tenant in his little den would be greatly ap- 
preciated, as would also the rare opportunity 
of examining and admiring those rifles men- 
tioned by him, I hardly think I should care 
to take the chances involved in flipping a 
coin to decide which of the two types I 
should carry into that tight corner, as I 
seem to be always unlucky in propositions 
of this kind, and I feel that I would be cer- 
tain to have the bolt gun fall to my lot, and 
I don’t want it, when within reach of my 
hand is an arm that I consider so much bet- 
ter for any purpose I should ever expect to 
use it for, and that gun is a lever action 
Winchester. 

In closing I desire to say that should any 
of the statements made above seem to grate 
rather harshly on the ears of any, my only 
apology for not expressing myself as plainly, 
but in terms of the “smooth as silk” va- 
riety, was my inability to do so. 


The Old Kentucky Rifle 
By Ed C. Hill. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to yours 
of October 28th, asking for detailed descrip- 
tion of Kentucky Squirrel Rifle, of which I 
have previously written you, I beg to en- 
close herewith a photograph of this rifle, 
together with measurements. This gun is 
now the property of Dr. J. Denzil Bowles, 
Tipton, Missouri, and in some respects is 
by far the finest specimen of this type of 
arm it has ever fallen to my lot to handle. 
This gun was owned by the father of the 
present owner, and is a family heir-loom, 


having been brought to Missouri from Vir- 
ginia. The rifle was made by John Ziegle 
about 1850, who, it is said, spent two years 
of his spare moments on it before the gun 
was finally completed. The stock is full 
length, 55 inches in one piece, made of the 
roots of a birds eye maple. The ten silver 
inlays are thick blocks of silver set deep 
in the wood. The butt piece, tallow-box and 
trigger guard are made of single pieces of 
brass, hand-wrought, without seam or brazed 
joints. The lock, which is probably not the 
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original one, is engraved with bird-hunting 
scene and scroll work with the name N. 
Ashmore thereon. Hickory ramrod inserted 
in stock at muzzle running back to breech. 
One end of the ramrod is wrapped with tow 
for wiping out the gun. The other end is 
used to push the bullet down, after a charge 
of about ten grains of black powder had 
been poured in the muzzle out of a measure 
made for the purpose, carved out of the tip 
of a deer’s horn. 

The feel, fit and pointing qualities of this 
arm are not duplicated or even approached 
by any of the high power modern arms of 
to-day. When brought to shoulder every 
finger of the right hand finds a natural rest- 
ing place in trigger guard, and the barrel 
points straight with the line of sight to the 
object aimed at without stooping or bowing 
of the neck as in present arms. The sights 
are of the low open “U” rear with fine gold 
bead set low in the barrel and the merest 
novice could shoot it with reasonable ac- 
curacy owing to its splendid pointing quali- 
ties. It seems that modern arm makers 
spend all their time on the barrel and action 
and then use hand-me-down stocks that 
would only fit a hunch-back. What a lesson 
they could learn from the stock of this noble 
old arm, 

These rifles are all hand made, or at best 
the crudest machinery was used, and the 
maker put his individuality into each arm. 
Weeks and even months were spent in shap- 
ing, drying, designing and finishing a stock. 
Each gun was worked out from start to fin- 
ish, along ideas developed and used on that 
particular job, ald to handle an arm such 
as is shown in the picture, one is led to 
think that the makers hand had Divine guid- 
ance. Their use was all in still hunting, 
and the hunter with this arm in its day de- 
rived more pleasure from one shot than a 
modern hunter would get from a bombard- 
ment. Cost of ammunition and the personal 
pride of the user caused them to try to 
make every shot a kill, and they came near 
doing it. The use of these rifles were the 
greatest pleasures in which the people in 
those days could engage, and besides helped 
to supply a living for the family. They 
were absolutely necessary to their owner’s 
existence, and the feeling of love for them 
lingers in after life, a memory sweet indeed. 

The one [ learned to use when a child 
stands now beside the desk on which I am 
writing, buried in the heart of a great city 
far removed from the scenes of its early 
days, but a comrade of mine until death. 

To handle it is to go back to boyhood 
again, and see my own dirty chubby hands 
grasping fts long barrel, and hiking for the 
woods up to the back of the field, where my 
chum, a yellow dog is calling loud for me 
in the only language he knows, while he 
looks straight up a big tree with two bulg- 
ing eyes and bores a hole in the ground 
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with the constant wiggle of his stub tail. 

I am yet sixty yards away and out of 
breath from carrying the gun, while Belvy, 
the dog stops barking and points with two 
feet and a nose to the spot where he went 
up. 

The game is now one of cunning on the 
part of the squirrel to keep out of sight by 
turning around the body of a tall hickory 
tree while I walk a circle around the tree 
watching every limb and trying to avoid 
stepping on a dry twig. 

Meanwhile, Belvy the yellow dog, is wait- 
ing at the root of the tree for developments. 

Ah, there he is! I can just see a part of 
his tail, just below the fork where the big 
limb comes out. 


If I can only get to that dogwood “ree 
without his moving again, I can get him. 
O pshaw! There he goes again! Now he is 
up in the fork, easy now for that forked oak 
bush for a rest. If he will just stay where 
he is he is mine sure. The muzzle is laid 
up in the fork, and the trigger sprung by 
pulling the rear one back until it clicks. 
Easy now, the hammer is back to full cock, 
and the forefinger is on the guard just in 
front of the front trigger. Bead is drawn as 
fine as a hair, and just at the hump behind 


where the two ratlike ears show over the 
limb. The trigger is touched and bang goes 
the clean clear crack made by this kind of a 
rifle only, but it is a clear miss. No; wait, 
he is moving. Yes, I did hit him. Now he 
holds by his two front feet, here he comes 
all doubled up in a round ball and hits at 
Belvy’s feet with a thud like the fall of a 
big apple, dead. 

O, to again enjoy those supreme moments. 
But mother said I could only go out and 
shoot this one shot, since we are not yet ten 
years old, and just learning to use the gun 
and too small to go out of sight of the house 
with it. We grab up the squirrel by the 
hind foot and with the long gun over our 
shoulder and Belvy tearing out in front, 
make a line back to the house, to be met 
by the broad smile of mother, as she tells 
her boy he will soon be a man. 

This scene was enacted nearly forty years 
ago and the tall hickory has long since 
fallen to the wodman’s ax, the squirre] and 
the dog I love so well are gone forever. 
Mother is waiting over the river, and her 
smile and approving words to her growing 
boy remain only in memory, and the only 
thing left is the rifle setting by my desk 
that makes a bridge back to childhood’s 
pleasant memories. 


Strongly Recommends the More Powerful Rifle 
By “yx 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer is not 
a closet gunsmith, nor a backyard marks 
man; he is not versed in the subtleties of 
micrometers or windgauges. But during 
many years past he has taken guns of 
various makes and calibres as they came 
from the hands of their makers and used 
them to kill game in the Rocky mountains. 
He has used, or seen used, practically every 
modern sporting rifle. To his gun in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Colorado there have 
fallen elk, moose, sheep, goat, white and 
black-tailed deer, aggregating many scores. 
This experience has given him a few pro- 
nounced opinions about guns, some of which 
are appended. 

The .26-35 and .30-30 and similar calibres 
shculd not be allowed in any game field. 
They are too light even for deer. To be 
sure, such bullets, if planted through the 
interior part of any animal’s thoracic cavity 
will cause death to ensue with reasonable 
promptness. But game is becoming scarce 
and shy, and the hunter cannot always 
place his shots where he wants them, and 
the small calibre arms should be confined 
to use on coyotes, woodchucks afd the like. 
Nothing smaller than the .30-40, the 9-mm. 
the .30 rimless or the 303 British should be 
carried, even where the only game is deer. 
These are all too small for elk or moose. 
Personal observation has demonstrated that 


a very large percentage of these larger mam- 
mals shot with such weapons elude the 
hunter. For all bullets with extremely flat 
trajectories, even when soft pointed, inflict 
wounds which bleed externally almost not 
at all, and the shocking power of these 
smaller bullets is not great enough to down 
these large animals in their tracks, unless 
heart, lungs or spine are perforated. Thus 
game, even when hard hit, cannot always be 
traced, unless there happens to be snow. 
And even the soft-pointed bullet does not al- 
ways “mushroom.” 

In Jackson Hole, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, a reckless hunter armed with a .30-40 
actually wounded seven elk mortally before 
he became aware that he had bagged any. 
And within a mile of where this is written, a 
few days ago, a hunter put five shots of a 
.38-40 into a bull elk’s body and never saw 
him again. 

The best all-round guns are the .35 and 
.405 Winchester, 1895 model, whether the 
game be large or small. In fact, it is the 
writer’s strong conviction that nothing small- 
er than the .35 calibre (and this does not in- 
clude the .351 automatic) should be allowed 
by law to be used in hunting large game of 
any kind. 

These larger calibers have not one single 
disadvantage that is not shared equally with 
the smaller calibers, and their trajectories 

















are about the same, if not flatter, and killing 
power immeasurably greater. They do not 
spoil appreciably more meat, and while the 
cost of ammunition is somewhat greater, 
that is a negligible factor with the intelli- 
gent hunter, who cares, and should care, 
iittle what a cartridge costs if only it in- 
sures his-getting what he is after. Even the 
.405, on deer and sheep, is preferable to 
such toys as the .25-35, the .30-30 or the .303, 
and this with all respect to these guns. 
They have their uses, but the killing of real- 
ly big game is not one of them. The writer 
happens to prefer the Savage action to all 
others, and if the Savage Company would 
make something equivalent to the .35 or 
.405 Winchester it would be beyond praise. 

It may be well to note, in this connection, 
that the recoil of the .405 is, in foot-pounds, 
considerably less than that of a 12-gauge 
shotgun loaded with 3% drams of black 
powder and 114 ounces of shot. It is almost 
exactly the same (difference less than 2 per 
cent) as that of a 12-gauge shotgun loaded 
with 3% drams of smokeless and 1% ounces 
of shot. 

The advice to buy the large calibered gun 
is especially directed to the novice, who is 
the person above all others who should carry 
the hard-hitting arm, for he needs an espe- 
cially deadly shooting-iron to counterbalance 
his comparative lack of experience. 

This is written with the assured under- 
standing that the views expressed are not 
shared by all. Almost every hunter, especial- 
ly those new at the business, hasemade a 
sort of fetish of his particular gun, especial- 
ly if he has killed something with it. And 
the fellow who knows all about trajectories 
and thousandth parts of an inch, but who 
has never perforated anything more formida- 
ble than a paper target, is apt to be especial- 
ly vociferous. But experience counts against 
everything. The actual story is told by the 
effect the bullet has upon the living animal, 
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and by the work guns do in the field under 
varying and often untoward conditions. The 
energy (shocking power) of the .25-35 is 985 
foot pounds; that of the .405 is 3,077, and 
this disparity is far from measuring the com- 
parative efficiency of the two guns in the 
game field. 

A few evenings ago, since the above was 
written, while returning to camp, the writer 
ran across a hunter. The following colloquy 
ensued, and is reported almost verbatim: 

Hunter: “What do you think? I just shot 
seven shots at a bunch of elk at less than 
300 yards and never got down anything.” 

Writer: “What gun do you use?” 

Hunter: “.25-35.” 

Writer: “You might just as well use a 
bean-shooter at that range; a .25-35 oughtn’t 
to be used on elk at over 30 yards, and in 
fact, there ought to be a law in this state 
prohibiting the use of all such popguns on 
game, just as in India, nothing smaller than 
the .450 express is permitted.” 

Here the conversation ended. It is proba- 
ble that this man-crippled or mortally 
wounded an e!k every time he shot. Every- 
one who hunts extensively in or about the 
Wyoming elk country finds every fall many 
carcases of animals that have been wounded 
by such hunters and wandered off to die. 

The fact is, no sporting rifle made in this 
country is too heavy for game like moose 
and elk. These animals, even when hard hit 
with such weapons as the .405 and .50-110, 
will often get away. It is simply astonishing 
what a lot of punishment these big creatures 
will occasionally take. And even if they do 
not succumb within a few hours to the 
wound, the disability so handicaps them that 
they almost invariably perish of starvation, 
or are killed by predatory animals the en- 
suing winter. That fact has been demons- 
trated here in Jackson’s Hole, where the elk 
congregate by thousands in the winter. The 
cripples are all down and out before spring. 


Open the Window 


Open the window, my head aches so! 

Give me a breath of the pure, fresh air, 
Open it wide, let the breezes blow 

In from the meadows everywhere, 
Bearing the odor of clover-bloom 

Fresh from the fields that I used to know 
Ere my glad young heart knew aught of 

gloom— 
Open the window, my head aches so! 





Open the window, my heart aches so! 
And yearns for my youth and its golden 
dreams. 
Open the window, and let me go 
Away out there, where the meadow seems 
To touch the sky, and lie down to rest, 
Free from this life with its grief and woe, 
Let me lay my head on the green earth’s 
breast! 
Open the window, and let me go! 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 
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Can Some of Our Readers Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should be much 
obliged if you or one of your readers would 
give me a few pointers regarding the prepa- 
ration of pelts for tanning. I have read all 
there is to be said regarding fleshing in 
“Steel Traps’ and am still unable to do a 
good job. I have tried sharp and blunt 
knives and the hatchet head to little pur- 
pose. I have several coyote, ’coon and bad- 
ger hides, and find that after they have 
been skinned and all sign of flesh removed, 
there still remains a loose, thin, transpa- 
rent skin. Should this also be removed? 
This is what causes me all the trouble. 

Up to now I have found the best method 
for removing this is to allow the skin to 
partially dry, then by picking up loose pieces 
here and there am able materially to re- 
move this film of skin by simply tearing it 
off. 


A Challenge From the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since the Jamison- 
Decker contest one would think the suprem- 
acy of the greatest killing bait for bass has 
narrowed down to the “Coaxer” or “Decker 
bait.” This may be true, as [ have never 
had the pleasure of their trial, and even if 
I had it would decide the question only in 
so far as I myself am concerned. [ have 
used a lure for the past four years, which 
has proven good enough for me, so what 
more should | want? Next summer [ am 
going to give both the “Coaxer” and “Deck- 
er bait” a thorough trial on the same waters 
I have had such great success with my 
“good enough” one, viz., the Hildebrandt 
spinner. [ truly believe, when properly used, 
no other artifical bait can equal it. In the 
clear waters of Little River, on Lookout 
mountain, where the bass are extremely shy, 
I have had them take it when nothing else 
would entice them. They rise from shady 
places at all times of the day; in fact, some 
of my best catches have been made in the 
heat of the day. 

I believe there is more merit in all arti- 
ficial baits than a great many anglers give 
them credit for. It is not one time in ten 
that the fault is in the lure, but in the party 
who uses it. A person who understands the 
proper using of one bait and not another 
will swear by it and condemn tr. other, 
while vice versa with another rity using 
the same bait. In the proper uandling lies 
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I then stretch on a frame and if too dry 
make pliable with a little water, well rubbed 
in with the fingers. 

I have several good pelts treated this way, 
but as yet none of them have been tanned, 
so am unable to judge how they will look 
when finished. 

“Steel Traps” says never salt a pelt. Ho- 
race Kephart, in his excellent book, “Camp- 
ing and Woodcraft,” advises just the oppo- 
site. I have a number of deer hides salted 
as ‘stiff as boards, which [ intend to have 
tanned and made into floor mats. Is the 
salt likely to spoil them? 

Any remarks on the above points would 
be greatly appreciated by 


EDWARD BANEFORD. 


Guasave, Sin., Mexico. 


Hildebrandt Spinner 


their success. To me this has been demon- 
stratedetime and time again. My own case 
is an example. For the past ten years I 
have fished the waters on Lookout moun- 
tain, and until the last four my bait had al- 
ways been of the natural variety: minnows, 
angleworms, grasshoppers, etc. My catches 
were fair, but the little bass would generally 
use up all my bait; consequently the catches 
of large ones were few. But four summers 
ago I had the pleasure of meeting a fellow 
angler who visited my fishing grounds with 
a new kind of bait, the Hildebrandt spinner. 
I had his companionship on several trips, 
and his catches were nothing less than a 
miracle to me—so easy for him and “noth- 
ing doing” for me. At first I scared the 
fish more than [I coaxed them, and had I 
not seen my friend land them as he did I 
would have given up and quit with no fur- 
ther use for that kind of bait. Seeing was 
believing, so I kept pegging away until to- 
wards evening of the first day I began to 
“eet the lick” and landed a few good ones. 
I could hardly be induced to quit. The feel- 
ing when [ first landed them on a little five- 
ounce bamboo rod my friend had loaned me 
is one [I shall never forget. Unless I had 
been present and seen this party, who un- 
derstood using this lure and saw what it 
could do in competent hands, I would have 
discarded it in disgust. 

Now never a summer passes that some 




















new disciple of Walton isn’t with me, and 
his first experience, and sometimes his sec- 
ond and third are the same as my first. But 
when it comes it’s the same old story: “I 
have missed all these years.” During the 
past summer a party of four, including my- 
self (two others were using the Hildebrandt 
spinner for their fourth time, and one for 
the first time) made a trip to virgin waters, 
so far as artificial bait was concerned. Aft- 
er a long drive we landed at our fishing 
grounds at 9 a.m., and fished until 1 p. m., 
an hour for dinner, then until 5 p.m., when 
we had to stop for our return trip home. 
We caught 127 small-mouth bass. I landed 
eighty-eight, the two who had been with me 
on their third trip, twenty-one and sixteen, 
respectively, and the beginner two—all 
caught in the heat of the day. These and 
other instances [I could relate prove conclu- 
sively to me that in the proper use of the 
bait lies its success. 

I have tried the various artificial minnows 
with little satisfaction. From accounts they 
must be great killers in some waters. Any- 
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way, a lure that can be used on a fly rod is 
the one for me. It had bait-casting “beat a 
block.” JI should like to see some one ex- 
perienced in the use of the Hildebrandt 
spinner enter a contest with any of the 
other bass lures, as I feel confident it would 
prove a winner against them all. I should 
like to meet some one who thinks he can 
beat it with any other bait or baits in the 
waters on Lookout mountain some time dur- 
ing next season. No expense to any one 
“calling my hand” after he has reached the 
mountain. [ will take care of him and fur- 
nish transportation to the fishing grounds. 
No wager unless party desires it. We will 
simply state results of our trip to Outdoor 
Life, the one bested to “acknowledge the 
corn.” 

The bass never grow larger than 1% 
pounds in these waters, but as fighters they 
have no superior for their size. All fishing 
will have to be done from the stream, as the 
banks in the majority of places are impos: 
sible. S. L. GRAHAM. 

Rome, Ga. 


Rearing Ponds for Trout Again Advocated 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice that a 
large shipment of trout fry by the United 
States Commission of Fisheries is to be 
placed in Colorado waters in the near fu- 
ture. 

I have been for the last fifteen years cul- 
tivating trout in Colorado waters, much of 
that time in connection with the govern- 
ment operation of the Grand Mesa lakes. I 
believe that the lack of increase in num- 
bers comes largely from improper handling 
and planting, as I believe trout fry can be 
shipped almost any distance under proper 
care, and when judiciously handled and 
planted will nearly all live, at least for a 
lime. 

AS a general rule, the fry are delivered by 
the government or state officials at a rail- 
road station to some private individual, who 
undertakes to and does plant them in some 
water previously agreed upon. These indi- 
viduals are usually uninformed as to the 
things necessary to be done to make the 
planting a success. 

The things that lessen the vitality of the 
trout are careless handling in transit, being 
planted in water either much colder or much 
warmer than that in the cans and either in 
water too deep, having too much current or 
too little shade. 

The true method, however, is to provide 
rearing ponds adjacent to the hatchery, so 
that the fry may be there retained and prop- 
erly fed until they attain the size cf finger- 
lings, or larger, before they are distributed 
in the public waters. If one-half the hatch- 
eries in the state were discontinued and the 
money required to operate them expended 
in making rearing ponds at the other hatch- 





eries, the results would be quite different 
from what they are at present. The diffi- 
culty, however, seems to be that each legis- 
lator is anxious to have a hatchery in his 
county, and this entirely regardless of 
whether there is suitable water. Until this 
disposition is curbed, we cannot hope to 
have perfection in trout propagation. 

I recommend to all those interested, eith- 
er pecuniarily or in a general way, in trout 
propagation, to read the book “An Angler’s 
Paradise and How to Obtain It,” by J. J. 
Armistead, proprietor of the Solway Fish- 
eries in Scotland, which is probably the 
largest and most successful fish propagat- 
ing plant in the world. In this book is treat- 
ed not only the entire theory and practice 
of the cultivation of the fish themselves, but 
it refers extensively to the natural fish 
foods, a matter often overlooked by amateur 
fish culturists, usually resulting in failure. 

The growth of fish is almost solely a ques- 
tion of food: the more food the faster they 
will grow, and their appetites are insatiable. 
I have known of brook trout in Colorado 
lakes attaining a weight of five pounds in 
four years. 

To show the growth of fish food, I refer 
to what Mr. Armistead says about the Cy- 
clops quadricornis, a crustacean: 

“The great importance of these creatures 
(as fish food) will be understood when we 
consider that it has been estimated that a 
single female may be the origin of over 400,- 
000,000 of its species in one year: may, ac- 
cording to a calculation by Jurine, a single 
Cyclops is capable of producing over 4,000,- 
060,000 in the course of a single year.” 

Colorado. D. C. BEAMAN. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carryin 

out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert suc 

information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Where U. S. Government Aid is Sadly Needed 


While technically it might not be consid- 
ered advisable for the Federal Government 
to extend aid to the starving elk of Wyo- 
ming owing to the fact that the wild game 
is the property of the state, by whom it 
should be protected; yet in this instance, 
where the elk of Wyoming has such a hard 
time to subsist in the winter, we believe 
some means should be provided by the Gov- 
ernment to keep these elk—even if it had 
to resort to the creation of a winter Govern- 
ment park, and the expenditure of several 
thousands of dollars annually for feed and 
range officers. It is a shame to see thou- 
sands of these beautiful and valuable ani- 
mals actually starve to death each winter. 
Through the kindness of Mr. S. N. Leek, the 
Jackson Hole (Wyo.) hunter, photographer 
and ranchman, we have in past numbers of 
Outdoor Life been able to fairly present our 
side of the case to the sportsmen of the 
world, by story and picture portraying the 
sad condition in that state as it actually ex- 
ists. 

As we go to press with this number we have 
received a wire from Mr. Leek on this sub- 
ject. Mr. Leek’s urgency for the editor to go 
to the game field post haste is explainable 
by recent correspondence from Mr. Leek in 
which he strongly urged our going there this 
winter, and seeing with our own eyes the 
awful death toll; also our reply saying we 


hoped to be able to go. The wire referred 
to (as well as our reply) follows: 
St. Anthony, Idaho, Feb. 8, 1911. 
J. A. McGuire, Editor Outdoor Life, Den- 
ver, Colo.—Elk dying at fearful rate. Come 
immediately if possible. Wire reply. No 
hope for most of them. S. N. LEEK, 
(By Stimson, St. Anthony.) 


Our reply: 

S. N. Leek, % Simpson, St. Anthony, Ida- 
ho.—Sorry business prevents my going. The 
dying elk of Wyoming is a sad reflection on 
our nation and your state. I sincerely hope 
that some immediate means may be institut- 
ed to curtail the death toll, even if only tem- 
porary, supplemented later with permanent 
and effective measures. J. A. McGUIRE. 


A few years ago a similar condition ex- 
isted in the Jackson Hole country of Wyo- 
ming, when the settlers banded together and 
personally provided over 400 tons of hay, 
without authority from the Game Depart- 
ment, depending upon later being reimbursed 
by that department, which they were. We 
sincerely hope that some similar action may 
be taken this winter by these men—provided, 
of course, that hay is not too short, which 
often is the case. Sometimes, we know, the 
hay crop falls so low that the settlers haven’t 
even enough for their own stock. 


8u6 (See page 316.) 
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Additional Light Shed on the Von Gutmann Trip 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was sorry to see 
an otherwise interesting and true article en- 
titled “Game Notes From Alaska,” by Capt. 
F. E. Kleinschmidt, spoiled by certain ref- 
erences regarding Mr. Von Gutmann. It hap- 
pens that I was the taxidermist who ac- 
companied Mr. Von Gutmann on his expedi- 
tion, and I wish here to state that the gen- 
tleman in question is one of the finest 
sportsmen [| have ever met, and, having been 
in business in Vancouver for several years 
as well as other parts of Canada, I have seen 
and dealt with & goodly number. I will pro- 
ceed to analyze Mr. Kleinschmidt’s state- 
ments. I will grant him that regarding the 
$10,000 for the transit he evidently knows 
more about it than [ do? With regards to 
private secretary, physician and head for- 
ester, they were there as guests of Mr. Von 
Gutmann and not in a professional capacity, 


and they also hunted in Kenai. But it is his 
final statement that I wish to deny most em- 
phatically. The party of four sportsmen em- 
ployed four licensed guides and one man 
who was considered superior to any, but 
who had no license and therefore was not 
entitled to act as guide unless another li- 
censed man accompanied him; and also not 
more than twenty-five packers to tow the 
dories up the Kusilof river to the lake. This 
is the only way of ascending this river, 
which is very swift and shallow. When we 
reached the lake half of ther> were sent 
back, the remainder proceeding about fif- 
teen miles up the lake, where we split in 
two parties. Mr. Von Gutmann’s party, which 
I accompanied, established camp twelve miles 
in from the lake shore and hunted a plateau 
some five miles further. I do not remember 
seeing any “beaters,” and although we saw 











A 72-IN, MOOSE AND 24- AND 22-IN. WALRUS SHOT BY RUDOLF VON GUTMANN, 1909. 
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A 20-INCH WALRUS SHOT BY THE 
AUTHOR, 1909. 


plenty of moose, three seemed to me a pret- 
ty large crowd; in most cases they were 
seen singly. 

Did Mr. Kleinschmidt ever see what might 
be considered a band of moose in the rut- 
ting season? In actual hunting Mr. Von Gut- 
mann was accompanied by (1) a licensed 
guide, (2) the unlicensed man [ spoke of 
before and his own man, The method was 
still hunting. The four days’ actual hunting 
may be summed up as follows: First day 
saw plenty of moose; none big enough. Sec- 
ond day also saw plenty; shot one of 68- 
inch spread. Third day same as first. Fourth 
day shot one of 72-inch spread. (Satisfied). 

In speaking of “beaters,” Mr. Klein- 
schmidt must have in view a pheasant or 
partridge drive. It seems absurd to apply it 
to moose. I will give him credit for having 
been misinformed in the matter, for it 
seems an unwarranted statement for one 
sportsman to make regarding another. I 
trust he will see fit to retract his statement 
in the interest of sport and fair play. 

Under separate cover I send a photograph 
of the 72-inch moose and some walrus heads 
with tusks, one measuring 24 inches ex- 
posed. Also photo of walrus which [ shot 
whilst with the expedition and mounted my- 
self; tusks 20 inches outside. The walrus 
were shot on the Siberian side of the Be- 
ring Sea. F. TOSE. 

British Columbia. 


It is Bears This Time that are so Ferocious 


The following clipping is a sample of the 
news that is dished out by press correspond- 
ents and newspaper writers, this particular 
story being telegraphed generally from Ba- 
sin, Wyo. We are indebted to Mr. J. L. Ma- 
son of Pittsburg for the clipping. It shows 
how absolutely unreliable is the hunting 
news of the daily press: 

“Basin, Wyo., Sept. 18.—While Jesse 
Slaughter, a young ranchman, was cooking 
supper at his cattle ranch in the mountains 
last night, three bears suddenly rushed out 
of the brush and charged him. He stunned 
one with a rock and with his pocket knife 
managed to reach its heart and fell it be- 
fore the second bear reached him. 

“Number two rose up and struck at him. 
He held out the knife and slashed the bear’s 
paw so badly that it turned and ran, fol- 
lowed by the third bear, while Slaughter 
pelted it with rocks, He brought in the 
pelt of the one he killed,” 


a 


On receipt of the above clipping (taken 
from the Pittsburg Post), we wrote to one 
of our subscribers living in Basin, Wyo.— 
Mr. Robert P, Pearson—asking him to look 
up the facts in the case and report, them to 
us. Following is his reply: 


“Editor Outdoor Life.:—I suppose you 
think it is taking me a very long time to 
answer your letter of October 27th concern- 
ing that big bear story from the Pittsburg 
Post. It seems that this incident had not 
caused very much notice here, consequently 
I had to inquire around for some little time 
before I found absolutely reliable informa- 
tion. However, I ran onto an old cow-man 
today who knew all about this matter and 
whose word you can take as Gospel. You 
should have seen him laugh when I showed 
him that clipping and your letter. 

“Here is the truth of the bear story brief- 
ly stated: Mr. Slaughter is a cow-puncher 
and was riding with an outfit from Montana 
trailing some cattle across the Big Horns 
over to the Crow reservation. While near 
the Shell Creek cafion he took a notion that 
he would like to explore the cafion a bit. 
As he was fixing up a little camp so as to 
spend the night in the cafion he discovered 
a bear with two little cubs coming leisurely 
by. At a safe distance he threw some rocks 
at the bears who turned and ran. Somehow 
one of the cubs got separated from the 
mother and the other cub and climbed a 
tree. The mother-bear apparently did not 
notice this and went right on, leaving the 
cub in the tree. Then Mr. Slaughter climbed 
























the tree and with a knife stabbed the cub 
several times and killed it. 

“IT am very glad to be able to give you 
this information and | shall consider it a 
pleasure at any time to be able to be of 
service to you, so do not hesitate to address 
me at your pleasure. [I am a sportsman 
myself and expect to hunt elk and bear in 
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the Jackson Hole country next fall. I would 
be glad to meet you some time. 

“In addition to the bear story will add that 
the black bear is about the only kind that is 
found now in the Big Horns and that was 
the kind Mr. Slaughter ran onto, which, as 
you know, are not very vicious. 

“ROBERT P. PEARSON.” 


Roosevelt Elk in the Olympic Mountains 


The Roosevelt elk are the largest of the 
elk family. A full-grown bull when in good 
order will weigh as much as 1,500 pounds. 
About the middle of September, this mag- 
nificent animal is in his prime, for he has 
taken the best of care of himself all spring 
and summer and has grown sleek and fat. 
The dark hair on his neck is from seven to 
ten inches long and the skin along his neck 
is nearly one inch think and his horns are 
in prime condition for a fight. His only am- 
bition now is to be the leader of 2 band of 
cow elk. He will travel until he finds them 
and at once declares himself their champion. 
But here is where his real troubles begin, 
for he will have to challenge all comers and 
fight it out. There may be other bulls with 
a herd of elk, but only one champion. The 
others have all acknowledged defeat and 
must be on their very best behavior. A bat- 
tle between two well-matched bull elks is 
something very fascinating to watch. They 
often will fight until one or both contest- 
ants are exhausted, torn by the horns and 
bleeding to death, but persistent until the 
very last. I have witnessed two such bat- 
tles as these from the very first challenge 
of the aggressor to the dying groans of the 
vanquished and the staggering away of the 
blind and bleeding victor. There were many 
cows standing near, watching the conflict, 
but apparently caring nothing as to the out- 
come of the encounter which was fought by 
their champion for the leadership. Another 
large bull belonging to this band had been 
watching the battle with great interest, con- 
tinually stalking among the cows and sound- 
ing his challenge, but offering no interfer- 
ence while the battle was going on; but 
he now came up to the helpless victor to 
engage him in battle. The wounded bull 
would guard, but was too weak to defend 
himself. He was a perfect specimen of his 
kind, but, as he now stood with all four legs 
wide apart, hanging his head very low and 
otherwise bruised and bleeding, he was the 
very picture of misery and dejection. The 
newcomer now sounded the challenge of vic- 


tory and defiance and, no doubt, before the 
season was over had to make good his boast 
or acknowledge defeat. 

About fifteen years ago while hunting I 
found the horns and skulls of two very large 
bull elks locked together, no doubt while in 
deadly combat. They were too weak and 
exhausted to pull apart. It was another of 
those fights to a finish, neither of whom 
would acknowledge defeat. 
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ROOSEVELT ELK. 


Showing development of antlers about 
June 15th. 


The writer of this article is now in the 
employ of the forest service and has from 
many years’ experience become thoroughly 
familiar with all these mountains and val- 
leys and thejr game and their habits. 

Washington. CHRIST MORGENROTH. 


Another Newspaper Fake Story Run Down 


We have written so many disparaging 
criticisms on the reliability of the average 
newspaper report in dealing with the habits 
of wild animals that we presume we have 





often been considered unduly harsh on the 
newspaper, possibly prejudiced. It is a hob- 
by of ours to run down these reckless re- 
ports and a great pleasure to correct them 
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and publish the facts wherever we can. We 
see no reason why the habits of the wild 
animals of at least the country we live in 
should not at least be reasonably under- 
stood, if all publications would make an at- 
tempt to strike at the truth. It seems to be 
to the contrary, however; for if you tell the 
ordinary citizen some of the facts concern- 
ing the general cowardice of bears and lions, 
for instance, he will open his eyes and ex- 
press great surprise, remarking, possibly, 
that he considered it quite dangerous to be 
in the country inhabited by them without a 
guide, or, at least, a gun. 


It will be remembered that in our January 
issue we published the story of a “Remark- 
able Mountain Lion Attack,” in which some 
newspaper related the alleged attack on a 
Mr. Crabtree, in Lone Pine Cafion, Calif. 
In addition to this newspaper clipping we 
published a statement from Mr. E. F’. Koh- 
ler, who visited Mr. Crabtree’s camp a few 
days after the alleged attack, which state- 
ment almost confirmed the newspaper story, 
with, however, less blood-curdling detail. 
We were, of course, very much surprised, 
as have been thousands of our readers, to 
know that a lion would premeditatedly visit 
a prospector’s camp in broad daylight and 
spring on one of the occupants without prov- 
ocation, as related in both Mr. Kohler’s re- 
port and in the clipping, but we were chart- 
table enough to allow it to go at that, ex- 
pressing our astonishment that the animal 
should act in this manner. In justice to Mr. 
Kohler we must say that he was not an eye- 


witness of the occurrence, but depended for 


his information on the statements of those 
in the camp. 

Now comes a letter from another of our 
readers—Mr. E. L. Cass of Lindsay, Calif., 
a man who evidently has had a wide range 
of experience in big game hunting—which 
throws a little different light on this alleged 
encounter, and light which, we may add, re- 
flects more in the line of reason than the 
former published stories. It is as follows: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
“Remarkable Story of Mountain Lion At- 
tack,” also note Mr. Kohler’s letter, and, 
like you, Mr. Editor, I think it would be en- 
joyable to have Mr. Crabtree or Mr. Grider 
tell how it happened. 

My partner and I were prospecting in the 
Mineral King district this past summer and 
met Messrs. Crabtree and Grider several 
times. [ have heard Mr. Grider tell that lion 
story a few times, and the sum of it was like 
this: “We were packing up and a lion came 
out of the brush near the pack horse. One 
of the boys slung his hat at him. He jumped 
into the brush and came back in a short 
time. Then [ killed him.” 

Mr. Kohler is right about there being lion 
in the Lone Pine country. We were eight 
miles east of the camp he speaks of (we 
went in from the Big Arroyo) and there 
were lots of lion there, although we did not 
get to see any. I wish Mr. Grider, who lives 
at Porterville, Calif., would tell you his 
story. E. L. CASS. 


We also would like to hear Mr. Grider’s 
story.—Editor. 


A Big Bear Killing—Information Asked 


Sditor Outdoor Life:—I read with great 
interest every page of your magazine of 
January, 1911. Now I wish to inquire if 
Mr. Charles Emsweiler will kindly give the 
caliber of the rifle with which he filled that 
Kadiak grizzly, as per illustration in the 
frontispiece? I am about to invest in an- 
other repeater and would like to know how 


much force it took to knock down that fat 
bruin. C. W. ROTH. 
California. 


For the benefit of our readers at large we 
hope Mr. Emsweiler will give us the infor- 
mation asked for, as well as any other facts 
regarding the killing of this big-bear that 
might be of interest to our bear-hunting 
brethren.—Editor. 


Hungarian Partridges in Washington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Scratching about in 
the alfalfa and the stubble of the wheat 
fields, moving up closer to the chicken yards 
as the winter progresses, are to be seen the 
bright plumed Chinese and tlfe fhative pheas- 
ants. With them this year in certain local- 
ities there is a bird more soberly but none 
the less beautifully hued than the former, in 
size midway between the bob white and the 
ruffed grouse, with a soft gray front edged 
with brown bars and back, wings and tail 
a wonderful blending of red, brown, black 
and buff. This is the Hungarian pheasant, 





seventy-two pairs of which were released in 
the vicinity about North Yakima, Wash., 
two years ago the coming spring. The birds 
have apparently wintered well, for a flock 
of thirty or forty have been reported from 
the Selah, one of about the same number 
from Wapato and a couple of twenty-five or 
thirty each from the Ahtanum. No word 
has come in from the Moxee, where a num- 
ber were liberated, but it is presumed that 
that they have done equally well there, and 
that there are other flocks which have not 
yet come under notice. 

















The Hungarian partridges for this section 
cost $6 a pair, or $432. The state game law 
protects them until 1912; that is, it would if 


it were enforced. Game is being slaught- 
ered every day all about North Yakima, 
some of it even within the city limits. Every- 
body knows it, yet there is practically no 
such thing as an arrest for violation of the 
game law. There is a game warden; there 
has been for a number of seasons, though 
in some cases the choice of man for the 
work was peculiarly inappropriate. Yet it 
would be hard to find half a dozen convic- 
tions within as many years. 
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Partridges are not polygamous, but sepa- 
rate into pairs in the spring. The nest is 
simple and the number of eggs variable, de- 
pending on food supply and weather. In 
England, under favorable conditions, the hen 
may content herself with six, while under 
better circumstances she may lay twenty 
before beginning incubation. The little birds 
hatch in from twenty-one to twenty-six days. 

Acclimatization experiments with the 
Hungarian partridges are now being made 
in California, Connecticut, Delaware, [llinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, New Jersey and 
Washington. VOLNEY TAFT. 

Washington. 


A Breath from the Yukon 


Life in the Far North is so vastly differ- 
ent from that which we live in the cities 








JOE BREWER. 
A Typical Yukon Backwoodsman. 


of the semi-tropical zones that it is refresb- 
ing to get a heart-to-heart letter from a man 
in that country who spends his life out-of- 
doors, 


We have just received such a letter 


from one of our sportsman-friends in the 
Yukon, and with apologies to him for re- 
producing a personal letter, we shall take 
the liberty of making an extract from it, 
and using two photographs which he was 
kind enough to send us. It has the especial 
merit of giving one in the states an idea of 
how some of the trappers and frontiersmen 
of that far-off land near the Arctic spend 
their lives—lives usually mixed with adven- 
ture, loneliness (not to them, perhaps) and 
sometimes great hardship, but lives un- 
stained by the sins of the wealthy and in- 
dolent in our great cities. Here is the ex- 
tract: 

“There is an old ‘lumber jack’ over in 
Tom Smith’s section who lives in a cabin 
on the bank of the river. He is prospector, 
trapper, hunter, etc., and lives alone. Dur-, 
ing this time he told me he saw three griz- 
zly bears across the river from his place, 
but did not try to get them. Finally a fur 
trader’s boat came along and brought him 
here to town. I got pretty well acquainted 
with him and he invited me to come with 
him for a good long hunt. He has been in 
the West and North for over twenty years 
and told me he had not worked for wages 
during that time; said he would not hire out 
as sportsman’s guide. He left yesterday 
(December 21, 1910) morning with dog team 
for his home, which is about 160 miles from 
here. He had company about thirty miles 
and then he will travel the rest of the way 
alone. He is heavily (?) armed with an axe 
and a jack knife, has grub, blankets, tent, 
Yukon stove and three dogs. When he gets 
to his home cabin he has a year’s supplies 
there and will go to setting traps. He has 
a dominion of several hundred square miles 
of which he is practically lord and master. 
He has been there several years, has, so he 
told me, about twenty cabins he has built 
himself for his convenience. He has moose, 
caribou, bear, sheep and fur-bearing animals 
and great fishing. He has canoes on some 
of the lakes nearby and his life is typical of 
many, if not all, of our Northern backwoods- 
men. I did, after many trials, get a rather 
poor photo of him, which [| will enclose. 
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A CHILKOOT INDIAN CANOE. 


This old Canoe lies on the bank of the Yukon, a wreck. If it could only tell its history it 
would be interesting. This picture was taken looking south up the river towards 
White Horse Rapids and Miles Cafion, near Whitehorse, Yukon ‘erritory. 


The light is so weak now that it is hard to 
get time enough on the film. About four 
hours each day the sun peeps at us low over 
the mountains to the south. We have just 


had about a week of thawing weather, with 

thermometer 30 to 36 above. Previous to 

that we had one morning 47 below.” 
Yukon Ter. L. C. READ. 


In Regard to Large Cougars 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was interested in 
what you had to say about 11-foot cougars 
in the February Outdoor Life and thought 
some figures bearing on the subject might 
be to the point. You are very right to 
doubt such a large one ever existed in re- 
cent times. Perhaps they did in Tertiary 
times, when many animals were on a larger 
scale than their present representatives. 
The largest cougar killed by Colonel Roose- 
velt on his hunt in Colorado in 1901, just 
ten years ago, measured § feet in length 
from end of nose to end of tail vertebrae, 
and weighed 227 pounds. Mr. Roosevelt car- 
ried a steelyard with him on this hunt, and 
weighed every animal as soon as possible 
after killing, and made the measurements 
before skinning. Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in 
an article concerning the cougars, says that 
this particular specimen was a giant. The 
Washington cougar is a very closely allied 
form to the Colorado animal, and attains 
about the same general size. I have a skull 


Some Questions Must be 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you kindly 
answer the following questions in Outdoor 
Life: 

1. What is the best dog for all-around 
big game, such as bear, lion, wolf, etc? 
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in my own collection, which came from San 
Jacinto mountain, Calif. A memorandum 
with it said the animal measured 8 feet 6 
inches “from tip to tip.” I have just taken 
the trouble to measure this skull, which is 
that of a female, and the dimensions are 
almost exactly the same as those of the 
skull of the smallest Roosevelt adult, and 
that was just six feet long in the flesh. That 
shows how much reliance can be placed on 
some of these reports of the length of such 
animals. I never believed my specimen was 
of any such dimensions as were sent with 
it. The friend who sent it to me said he 
had it from the hunter who killed it. 

If anyone kills a cougar which really 
measures in the flesh 11, or even 10 feet, I 
would advise him to use the utmost care 
in preserving the skin, and also the skull, 
make his measurements carefully, and I 
have little doubt he will find no trouble in 
disposing of it, and the people who will want 
it most will be our large scientific museums. 

Colorado. E. R. WARREN. 


Answered “Evasively” 


2. Would it be safe to sleep in a tent 
without a fire at night where game like 
above-mentioned exists if one had a couple 
of good dogs? 

8. How would be the best way to leave a 














horse in this part of the country where tim- 


ber is heavy? Would wild beasts bother it? 
Portland, Ore. F. SMITH. 


Answer—No. 1: The best kind of dog to 
take lion or bear hunting, provided you wish 
to be sure that your dog returns home with 
you, uninjured, is a greyhound or Barzois 
wolfhound, as they can run the fastest. No. 
2: It is never safe to sleep in a tent. Trees 
are sometimes blown down on tents, crush- 
ing the occupants, while beasts of prey are 
ever alert for the first sign of a sleeping 
man. Once they get the scent it is all off 
with the human tent dweller; it seems to 
make no difference whether they have dogs 
with them or not in the bear and lion coun- 
try. The result is always the same—the 
stealthy step, the spring, a gurgle in the 
victim’s throat, the mangled remains finally 
devoured or half buried under dirt and 
leaves, to be finally eaten by the coyotes 
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and wolves. The safest way to live in a tent 
is to erect an inside “cyclone cellar” in 
which the occupant may hide at the ap- 
proach of danger, and in which he may sleep 
with a reasonable amount of security from 
wild animals. No. 3: Many schemes for 
keeping horses safe from wild beasts have 
been tried, with varying success. One is to 
double hog-tie the herse, and suspend him 
from a tree-top over a chasm out of reach of 
the wild animal kingdom. Although some- 
what humiliating and aggravating to the 
horse, this ig about the most effectual rem- 
edy, unless you saturate his hide with kero- 
sene and set a match to it. 


In conclusion, we will state that the above 
questions actually came to our office 
through the mail, the signature on the let- 
ter and the city of residence being the same 
as we have published. 


White-Faced Glossy Ibis in Nebraska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Last summer my 
son, while out practicing throwing up tin 
cans and other things and trying to shoot 
them, saw what he thought to be a hawk, 
which was sailing past at long range, and 
took a shot at it; it fell, and on coming to 
it he discovered a strange bird, of a species 
which he had never before seen. It was ap- 
parently only winged. He gathered it up, 
brought it home, set its wing and fastened 
it in position, thinking that he might keep 
it alive. It lived for at least two weeks, and 
no one who saw it had ever seen anything 
like it before. It was of the snipe family 
and about half the size of a curlew, which 
in shape it very much resembled, but its 
color was peculiar, being a brilliant brown, 
from one angle, while from a different angle 
it was bright green, with white feather at 


not very wild and could be handled easily. It 
died, and an attempt was made to preserve 
the skin for mounting. This was for some 
unknown cause a failure. A few days ago 
my son was in Lincoln Park. Chicago, and 
saw the identical bird, which was cailed a 
“white-faced glossy Ibis.” In looking up the 
description we find that there can be no 
doubt but that it is the same bird, as we had 
the skin to compare with the description. 

I have never heard of a bird of this kind 
being taken in this section of the country 
before, and would like to know if anyone 
else has seen one of them. The books on 
birds give this bird’s habitat, as from cen- 
tral Texas, west. I was greatly disappoint- 
ed in not being able to have it mounted, but 
when the attempt was made it was found 
that the feathers were all loose and fell out 


base of bill, making the white face. It was on handling. L. A. BERRY. 
Nebraska. 
Game Notes Fresh From the Hills 


B. F. Bondurant, Bondurant, Wyo., writes: 
“Mr. Pemberton of Denver and Mr. Cotton 
of Cheyenne both hunted in this section last 
fall, getting their elk and deer in five days. 
Mr. L. M. Ream of New York, who had a 
camp in the hunting country, took out an 
elk, a fine mountain sheep, two deer and 
one bear—all in eight days of hunting. Quite 
a number of sheep was taken out last fall, 
lots of elk, but not a great many deer. Most 
of the elk have followed the big herds that 
earlier went down the Hoback River. The 
snow is now (December 31) over two feet 


deep, and it is still snowing.” 
* ~ 


Advices received from the Far Northwest 
state that Alaska’s first reindeer race was 


to have been a feature of the celebration of 
Lincoln’s birthday at Nome this year. The 
herds have increased greatly since the use- 
ful animals were introduced by the govern- 
ment several years ago. 
* * 7 

Mr. J. A. Whitaker of Kalispell, Mont., 
writes under date of January 24th: “Game 
was very plentiful here last fall. Charles 
Ordish of this place is the champion lion 
hunter of Montana. He has brought in sev- 
enteen lions this winter so far, which means 
a great saving to deer and other game. The 
sportsmen of Kalispell are getting him a 
gold medal in appreciation of his good work 
as he has killed nearly 100 lions in the last 
four years.” The services of such men as 
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Mr. Ordish should be recognized, and we 
are glad to know that the sportsmen of 
Kalispell have arisen in meeting and shown 
the proper spirit.—Editor. 


* ¢ # 


Mr. Albert Friedrich of San Antonio, Tex., 
owner of probably the largest and most in- 
teresting collection of horns and antlers in 
the world, has received a letter from a 
friend telling of the existence of a very 
large rattlesnake skin. We extract the fol- 
lowing from the letter, which was addressed 
to Mr. Friedrich and written by Mr. H. M. 
Pruett of Sam Fordyce Texas: “I am the 
owner of a very large rattlesnake hide that 
measures 8 feet and 3 inches in length, 
without the 2 feet and 6 inches which I shot 
off. It has 17 rattles and several are gone. 
The snake weighed 4314 pounds before it 
was skinned. I have him stuffed with sand, 
so the hide will dry fast. Men who have 
seen him say he is the largest they ever 
saw.” 

+ ” s 


Joe Waldbilig, the famous guide and hunt- 
ter of the Swan River country, Montana, 
writes as follows to his hunting friend, 
James Keefe of Butte, Mont.: “Friend Jim: 
Anderson is going out for supplies, so I 
thought I would tell you of some fun I had 
on Christmas day with the three Airedales, 
Mountain View, Swan River Jim and Gyp. 
I took the rifle and dogs and about noon I 
struck the track of a lion and two cubs. I 
did not have to show the tracks to the dogs, 
for before I could uncouple them they were 


in the tracks up to the eyes, and in five min- 
utes they had one cub killed dead as a nit, 
and the old lion and the other cub treed. 1 
killed the old one, which measured 8 feet, 
and captured the cub alive. Both cubs were 
spotted like fawn deer, only the spots are 
larger and darker. The Airedales are sure- 
ly the proper stuff and I would not take any 
amount for Jim. Your friend.” 
* ca * 

Mr. A. A. Knott of Vallejo, Calif., received 
a letter lately from a hunting companion, 
Mr. C. J. Gordon of Happy Camp, Siskiyou 
County, Calif., concerning the killing of a 
bear, from which we are allowed to extract 
the following: “The old bucks are all 
around here, now that the season is closed; 
saw a big one from the house the other day. 
Well to get down to the bear hunt: We 
rode the trail within about a mile of Look- 
out Camp, then started around into the 
gulch that comes down from the camp. We 
got down pretty close to the gulch when 
the old bear got up and started out 
as if he was headed for the next state. 
I commenced to shoot, getting three or four 
bullets into him, when he turned and went 
down in the guich. But he couldn’t make it 
up the other side, so I got down close to 
him and put three more bullets into him, 
and that done him up. I couldn’t roll him 
over after [ killed him. Had to get up on - 
the hill and holloa for Henry to come down 
and help me. We skinned him and ¢éut off 
one ham and it took us two hours to carry 
out the hide and the one ham, It was the 
biggest bear I ever saw in the woods.” 


To Bob White 


Dear Bob—What’s become of you 
And the Mrs.? Are you away 


For the holidays? 


A few 


Lines, please, of return and the day. 
Old Sport, since when was your wont 
To shun me so long? Now I guess 
Retiring from favorite haunt 

Is only a fault of the press. 

Robert, the journals of late 

Fail to play you up as of yore. 

Such ignominious fate 

Should never be laid at your door. 
Say, now, the old magazines 

Can not throw you over, my boy, 
Entirely for furry things, 

When feather and fur make our joy. 
Come back to the field and wood. 
Your place on the front page again 
Is patiently waited by good 
Sportsmen. So good-bye till then. 


Yours truly, 


J. H. MOONEY 

















Judging by the advancements made in 
aeroplane building, we may shortly find our- 
selves up against the new proposition of 
amending our game laws so as to control the 
bird-man should he enter the game fields on 
hunting trips with his machine during the 
open seasons. Of course it is not to be sup- 
posed that we will increase the bag allow- 
ance for his special benefit, nor advance the 
open seasons; but will aeroplanes be consid- 
ered as a nuisance in the game fields and 
be restricted within certain bounds, as is now 
the big game photographer in Wyoming, for 
instance? There will be a lot of knotty prob- 
lems confronting our lawmakers when these 
“birds” soar over the bear trails and lion 
retreats of our wilderness, to say nothing of 
the bands of sheep, goats, elk, deer and an- 
telope that will be at their mercy. 

These reflections and anticipations are far 
from being idle dreams, for already one avi- 
ator is preparing a machine from which to 
hunt game, having already ordered a gun for 
it, as will be, seen bv the enclosed clipping 
from the Bridgeport (Conn.), Standard: 

“Sportsmen of the future are likely to in- 
clude an aeroplane in their outfits for the 
convenient pursuit of water fowls and larger 
game. Bridgeport’s aviation enthusiasts are 
promised demonstrations of its effectiveness 
in this new field if Wallace E. Tillinghast, 
the Worcester, (Mass.), aviator, selects this 
part of the coast for the furthering of his 
experiments the coming season, as his friends 
now anticipate. Throughout the fall and 
winter he has been busy perfecting his ideas 
of putting the aeroplane into this new field 
= This, he claims, has been success- 
ul. 

“Long before Hubert Latham, the French 
aeronaut, made his duck-hunting flight near 
Los Angeles, Tillinghast was working out the 
details for his new use of the heavier-than- 
air machine, Familiarity with the ordinary 
operation of the aeroplane made him realize 
that, until accustomed to its use, an effective 
yet light shotgun was essential, In the use 


The Aeroplane on Hunting Trips 


of shooting-irons 


from the clouds, so to 
speak, his friends and those acquainted with 


his work’ believe him to be a pioneer. The 
result of his experiments are to be passed 
on, if nothing interferes, by the people along 
the southern New England coast this spring 
and summer. According to his present plans 
it is considered more than iikely that head- 
quarters ‘will be established in the vicinity of 
Bridgeport. 


“In his experiments Mr. Tillinghast found 
that the ordinary shotgun did not exactly an- 
swer requirements, at least until the aero- 
nauts became more familiar with the com- 
bined use of shooting-iron and aeroplane. To 
gain this information he decided that a spe- 
cial type of gun is necessary and began mak- 
ing specifications for a type answering the 
desired requirements. Through a Worcester 
dealer an order was placed with the Ithaca 
Gun Company in November for a 12-guage 32- 
inch gun, weighing about 8 pounds with both 
barrels bored especially to handle coarse shot, 
such as would be used for water fowl, and 
handle them to the best advantage. The 
specifications call for a gun with a very pe- 
culiar drop, 3% inch, which is about one inch 
more drop of stock than the average. The 
fundamental requirements have been to 
eliminate weight so far as possible without 
detracting from the effectiveness. 


“A sportsman and lover of the water, 
coupled with his success in aviation, gave 
him the conception of using the aeroplane 
in the shooting of water fowl. Although the 
idea was only in embryo then it has devel- 
oped opening numerous and varied fields of 
possible use for the aeroplane. He is of the 
opinion that it will not only be found useful 
along the water but also on inland hunting 
trips, both for sport and in naturalistic 
study. Points now practically inaccessible 
to the naturalist will be within easy reach 
‘in the near future, he thinks, with a result- 
ant benefit to those interested in studying 
the wild animals in their native haunts.” 


Where U. S. Government Aid Is Needed 


(Continued from page 306.) 


Since our Game Department forms for this 
month went to press we have received the 
following dispatch from Cheyenne: 

“Cheyenne, Wyo., Feb, 11.—Former Sheriff 
John Ward of Evanston is pushing his way 
into the Jackson Hole on snowshoes to make 
an inspection of wild elk there, having been 
commissioned by Governor Carey to perform 
this work. Reports are that thousands of 
elk are facing starvation and to give them 
relief the legislature a few days ago rushed 
through an appropriation of $5,000 for use 


in purchasing and transporting hay to 
them. Governor Carey, however, decided 
that there should be a report from a state 
agent on the condition of the elk before any 
portion of the special appropriation was ex- 
pended.” 


It is indeed gratifying news to know that 
the Wyoming Legislature acted so quickly in 
this emergency. The sportsmen of the Unit- 
ed States would, we know,if in conclave as- 
sembled at this time, send to them and to 
Governor Carey as well, a vote of profound- 
est thanks, 


Sorted From the Mail 


I enjoy Outdoor Life immensely. 
fresh and open and original like the great 
out-of-doors, I hope you will never contract 
the conventional indoor disease and learn how 
to be formally literary. Usually a man who 
has an experience (or an idea) to write can 
. write it better if he has never studied Eng- 
lish in a college. F. W. STEVENS, 

Professor Lake Forest University. 

Lake Forest, III. 


It is so 


I was a subscriber to Outdoor Life for a 
number of years but dropped it for other 
sporting magazines; but this vear again be- 
came a reader, and am satisfied it is the 
best. R. H. POLLARD. 

Chitina, Alaska. 





You can rely on one thing—that here is a 
reader who will continue his subscription as 
long as he lives. ALEX. SCHLEYER. 

Gonzalez, Tex. 


I wouldn’t miss taking your magazine for 
all the rest of the literature put together. 
Reynoldsburg, O. D. WOOLLEY. 


I think Outdoor Life is the best sports- 
man’s magazine published. H. C. SNYDER. 

Moweaqua, Ill. 

I get about fifteen times better advertis- 
ing results from Outdoor Life than any I 
have tried. W. F. STEGELL. 


Colonia Pacheco, Mexico. 
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OUR CURIOSITY PAGE 





Photographs (accompanied - A brief description) of natural or other curiosities, suitable for publica- 


tion in this magazine are solic 


ed. They will be paid for in accordance with their merit if published. 





A FREAK PAIR OF HORNS. 


I enclose photos:of antlers of black tail 
deer which I brought in from the South Fork 
of the Kern River, near Mt. Whitney, Calif. 
It is sort of a freak. Notice how one prong 
has lapped over the other. These deer grow 
very large, weighing from 200 to 250 pounds 
dressed. The “fin de siecle” sportsmen call 
them the “Pacific buck.” I never heard of 
the name before, although I have killed ten 
deer in that range of mountains, 

Calif, L. J. HARMAN. 





A DOE DEER WITH HORN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Replying to your in- 
quiry of January 20th I beg to state that I 
killed this freak doe near the top of Sleepy 
Cat Mountain, Rio Blanco County, Colo., the 
animal belonging to the mule deer tribe. 
The head certainly is a freak in every sense 
of the word and although IJ have asked more 
than a dozen experienced taxidermists if they 


had ever seen or mounted a similar head, they 
have all told me that they have not; there- 
fore, I am inclined to believe that there must 
be few, if any, of ese heads in the country. 
On my trips around the country I have never 
failed to inspect game heads in all of the 
curio stores in the various parts of the coun- 
try, and thus far I have never seen anything 
like this particular head. When I killed the 
animal it was just at the break of dawn and 
all I could see was its head protruding from 
behind a large tree, the head being in the 
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light, and upon seeing the horns I took it 
for granted the animal must be a buck, con- 
sequently killed it, and to my great surprise 
found it was a doe. W. H. PERSON. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Note.—Mr. Person informs us that the above 
head, which is still owned by him, and which 
can be seen at Allen’s Taxidermy, 1750 Cali- 
fornia street, Denver, is for sale at a rea- 
sonable price.—Editor. 





MOST ODDLY-SHAPED ANTLERS. 


The enclosed picture is one of an elk head 
with 22 points. It was found by a soldier in 
Wyoming this fall, who sold it to me. 

Idaho, CECIL H. HOPF. 





HORN IMBEDDED IN TREE. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find photo 


of a mountain sheep’s head, the left horn 
of which is buried about 10 inches in the 
tree. When found it was about 16 feet 
above ground. The bark has also grown, 
partly around the skull on the other side. 
Diameter of tree trunk, about 22 inches. The 
head was found about 40 miles from Challis, 
Idaho, on Loon Creek, and is now on exhibi- 
tion in the forest office at that place. 
Wyo. IMESON BROS. 





Some New Books 


Records of Big Game (Sixth Edition), by 
Rowland Ward, F. Z. S.; 531 pages; $7.50; 
over 200 illustrations; Rowland Ward, pub- 
lisher, 167 Piccadilly, W., London, 


This book has for years been the recog- 
nized authority on record big game heads, 
hides, tusks, etc., of the world. Mr. Ward is 
very careful to revise his copy from year to 
year so that misrepresentations will be con- 
fined to a minimum, and also in order that 
the most authentic information may be ob- 
tained on each specimen recorded. This year 
there are many changes, including the elimi- 
nation of any mention of all of the alleged 
record heads of W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, 
Wash. Aside from recording the sizes of the 
various species of trophies, a little natural 
history concerning the animal is usually pub- 
lished, which adds much to «he value of the 
work. Mr, Ward says in his preface: “There 
are three main points the great game 
sportsman generally wants to ascertain—Ist, 
the name of the quarry; 2nd, how it com- 
pares in point of size with other specimens 
of the same species; and, 3rd, what is the 
extent of its geographical range?” All of these 
he will be able to ascertain from the pres- 
ent work. As in former editions, the finest 
known specimens of antlers, horns, tusks and 
skins are, so far as possible, recorded. Mr. 
Ward brings up an important point in his 
preface when he says that in the case of 
freshly-killed ruminants an allowance for 
shrinkage should be ‘made when comparing 
with older trophies, Mr. Ward places length 
of antlers in the deer family at the top of 
the list, although many sportsmen admire the 
spread of the antlers more than the length 
of each antler. This is, however, no fault in 
the exquisite edition which Mr. Ward has 
just issued, and which should be in every 
big game sportsman’s home. 


of Dogs’ Guide 

Book and Directory; compiled by F. J. 

Skinner; $1.00; 240 pages; The Bulletin Co., 

publishers, New York. 

The demand for condensed data of the dog 
shows is the principal excuse for the exist- 
ence of this valuable book. This mereasing 
demand has greatly encouraged the compiler 
of the directory, and for the 1911 edition a 
new feature is added that will make this 
work a necessary addition to every dog fan- 
cier’s library. . 


Breeders’ and Exhibitors 


The Mystery of Golf, by Arnold Houltain; 
249 pages; $1.75 net; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers, New York. 


In this treatise the author endeavors to in- 
terest both those who play and those who do 
not play golf, between which classes there 
seems to be a fixed gulf. This gulf Mr. Houl- 
tain has tried to bridge, and judging by the 
able manner in which he has gone about his 
purpose, we believe that he has not tried in 
vain. Golf is a peculiar game, To the on- 
looker ofttimes it seems to be one of the sil- 
liest and stupidest of games. However, to 
the player golf contains within itself the 
quintessential of all games. The author 
makes a psychological analysis of this game 
and throws a little light on the psychology 
of games in general. 


Our Wildfowl and Waders, by Dwight W. 
Huntington; 207 pages; $1.50; The Ama- 
teur Sportsman Co., publishers, New York. 


This book contains chapters on all of the 
edible ducks which are shot by sportsmen. 
Also there are chapters on the breeding, mi- 
gration and food habits of wild ducks, on 
the best methods of preserving them as orna- 
ments for country places and for sport and 


for profit; on game farms and game farming 
in England and in America; on the methods 
of handling wild ducks breeding wild and in 
captivity; the enemies of wild ducks and how 
to control them; the methods of restoring 
wild ducks to ponds, lakes and streams 
where they have been extirpated and of in- 
troducing them on natural and artificial wa- 
ters; the methods of shooting ducks without 
causing them to desert. There are also chap- 
ters on the state game departments and how 
they can assist in the restoration of the wild 
fowl; on the American duck clubs and pre- 
serves and on the preservation of the wild 
geese and the woodcock, snipe, plover and 
other shore birds or waders. The book is 
fully illustrated with sixteen plates and a 
map showing the present breeding range of 
the desirable species of fowl which interest 
sportsmen. The author has written much on 
game subjects including works entitled “Our 
Feathered Game” and “Our Big Game.” 


The Trail of a Tenderfoot, by Stephen Chal- 
mers; 234 pages; $1.25 net; illustrated; Out- 
ing Publishing Co., New York. 


This is an outdoor story of action, life and 
color that will stir the springs of memory. 
Our readers will be glad to know Marvin with 
his deep contempt for a “tin fishing rod with 
a wheel on it”; Mitchell, the Jamaican negro 
with the insatiable curiosity; Old Man Jones, 
the “gentle lion of the wilderness.” Mr. Chal- 
mers says that pleasure depends on the “ac- 
cident of the man, the mood and the mo- 
ment.” He has caught it. The trail leads from 
Nova Scotia to Jamaica, from the pine 
woods of the Adirondacks to the sleepy shores 
of the Caribbean. 


Manual for Aspirants for Commissions in the 
U. S. Military Service, by Captain Ira Tu 
Reeves, U. S. A., Retired; 219 pages; $1.00; 
a Hudson Pub. Co., Kansas City, 

oO. 


To the patriot who desires to be on the 
eligible list for appointment to the commis- 
sioned grade in the event of future wars, 
although he may not be interested in the 
army in times of peace, the book will point 
the way whereby he may prepare himself for 
the examination for this list, and place him- 
self where his rank will be determined in 
advance should a volunteer army be raised 
in the future. The book gives all the latest 
rules and regulations governing the appoint- 
ment to original vacancies in what might be 
called our auxiliary army, the Philippine 
Scouts, the Philippine Constabulary and the 
Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry. 


Doctor Antomarchi, the Last Physician to the 
Emperor Napoleon the First, at St. Helena, 
by Capt. H. D. Thomason, Medical Corps, 
U. S. A.; 33 pages; $1.00; Franklin Hudson 
Pub. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


During the last American occupation of 
Cuba, Captain Thomason, while on duty as a 
special commissioner of the National Sanitary 
Department of the Republic of Cuba, and in 
charge of a yellow fever outbreak in Santi- 
ago de Cuba, gathered some interesting data 
concerning Doctor Antomarchi, who spent the 
last days of his life in that city and died 
there of yellow fever in 1838. The slender 
little book, besides being of much interest to 
all Napoleonic lovers, is well illustrated and 
contains subject matter heretofore unpub- 
lished and practically unknown, concerning a 
man who has often been maligned by Na- 
poleonic authorities, but whose title to fame 
lies in the fact that he held the dying hand 
of “the greatest man that ever lived,” 


Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra. 
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J. A, RICKER. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We beg to announce to our readers that next May, a member of our pres- 
ent staff, Mr. J. A. Ricker, manager of our Los Angeles branch—and who, by 
the way, in connection with the present managing editor of Outdoor Life 
was one of the founders of the magazine—will, in the company of his wife, 
start on a voyage to Nome, Alaska, in a 24-foot motor boat. Mr. Ricker has 
for several years been a keen participant in the pleasures of motor boating; 
he has for over a year been planning on this trip, and now all arrangements 
have been made. He will leave Tacoma, Wash., about May 15. 


His route will be northward through Puget Sound via Seattle (Puget 
Sound, by the way, has over 1,600 miles of shore line.) After passing through 
the Sound, with its hundreds of islands, Mr. Ricker wil) swing into the Gulf 
of Georgia, over 100 miles long, and in places 40 miles wide, thence through 
Johnston Straits to Queen Charlotte Sound. 


Between the Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte Sound he will 
pass through Seymour Narrows, where the waters of the Gulf contract 
to only a little over a half mile in width, and where no boats can go through 
except at slack tide, which only lasts about 20 minutes. The Narrows are 
only about two miles long, but at high or spring tide the current runs from 
ten to twelve miles an hour, with great whirlpools that would engulf an 
ordinary boat. 


These waters form the eastern boundary of Vancouver Island, whicfi is 
over 400 miles long. After leaving Queen Charlotte Sound, Mr. Ricker’s little 
craft will be out in the Pacific Ocean for 40 miles before getting the pro- 
tection of the scattering islands, Then a string of islands will lie between 
him and the sea until he reaches Dixon’s Entrance, where the full sweep 
of the Pacific will reach him. Here he will cross the International 
Boundary and begin to cruise in Southeastern Alaska, from which point north 
he will be sailing among bays and straits from two to twenty miles in width. 
Some of these islands are real mountains rising sheer from the ocean, heavily 
timbered from the water line to thousands of feet in elevation, where timber- 
line ceases, The route here lies past great rock slides, while waterfalls pour 
from the sides of the cliffs into the sea. When Lynn Canal is reached, great 
glaciers are seen to rise from the water. 


Skagway, at the extreme north of what is ealled the “Inland Route” of 
Southeastern Alaska, is over 1,000 miles northwest from Tacoma. Here the 









































railroad is resorted to across the range to Whitehorse, in Yukon Territory, 
and at the head of navigation on a tributary of the Yukon River. It is over 
2,000 miles from Whitehorse to St. Michaels, on Bering Sea, and with the 
exception of a few small towns our traveler will be in the heart of a vast 
wilderness, through which the great Yukon flows, swinging the little boat 
and its precious freight into the Arctic Circle on its way to the sea. 


At St. Michaels Mr. Ricker will cross the Bering Sea, over 100 miles, to 
Nome, where there is no dock to tie up to, but where boats must anchor out, 
as the great ice packs in the spring take everything before them. At Nome 
Mr. Ricker finds that he has set his watch back three times since leaving 
Tacoma, and that he is farther west than Honolulu. It is alsc worthy of 
ae Seattle is about half way between Boston and the western part of 

aska, 


As Mr. Ricker has been over every inch of this territory before—even that 
embraced in the trip down the Yukon River to Nome—he is not starting out 
on a blind excursion, but knows what he has to encounter at every mile of 
the journey. 


Both Mr. Ricker and his wife (they are expert hunters and anglers) will 
carry the necessary arms, ammunition and fishing tackle to partake of the en- 
joyments afforded along the route in this line. Mr. Ricker will also carry a 
camera and expects to get hundreds of interesting photographs. From these 
he will uraw liberally for the purpose of illustrating the story he will write 
exclusively for Outdoor Life. 


Mr. Ricker thought long and often on the subject of a suitable boat and 
engine with which to navigate these waters (which are anything but quiet in 
many places), and finally decided on a Caille Perfection engine, made by the 
Caille Perfection Motor Company, Detroit. 


The journey will be fraught with adventure and some danger, but the 
relentless courage that has withstood Mr. Ricker in more trying times will 
not desert him on this trip, and we predict for him a successful journey, the 
accomplishment of which will not only add a new feather to his cap, but 
it will set a new mark for motor boat enthusiasts, for as far as we know a 
similar trip has never before been undertaken. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 


FOR APRIL 


Our April issue will be scented with the first breath of spring, covering 
as it will the subjects of camping out, of angling in trouting waters, of kill- 
ing bears and of the general good of spring outdoors. There will 
be found in the April number the kind of medicine that you all need 
—medicine that prescribes and stands for fresh air—not the capsuled 
or bottled kind, but the brand that floods the whole outdoors, This 
number will make you want to get out in the sunshine; get away from your 
cares and computations and draw a few breaths of life’s real elixir. We hope 
you'll all read it and profit by the lesson that it teaches. 

Among other valuable stories (and in addition to much interesting mat- 
ter in our various departments) there will appear the following: 


BEAR HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA 
By W. S. Mac Farland. 


Mr. MacFarland is not a professional litterateur, neither is he’ a market 
hunter; yet on his trip his party killed seven bears, two bobcats, two ’coons 
and six deer. Mr. MacFarland hunted in Northern California and was ac- 
companied by his two brothers—the three Macs being proficient hunters and 
ardent sportsmen. His story is of the class that we are glad to place before 
our readers—the class that carries ‘‘the goods” home to show their friends— 
the class that has true photographs to show of the game killed. 


HUNTING NOTES FROM ALASKA 
E. D. Beattie. 


This is an extensive article, illustrated with big game and scenic pictures 
that fairly make a man hungry to get away to the hills. Mr: Beattie is a 
resident of Juneau, the capital of Alaska, and a sportsman and hunter of re- 
nown. His story is intended to give prospective hunters to that country tips 
on weather, clothing needed, kind of game found, when best to hunt for it, 
and a hundred and one other little useful hints that every sportsman going 
to a far-off land wants to know. 


THE KENTUCKY RIFLE 
By Don Maguire. 


An old-timer who has one of, if not the very largest, private collections 
of antiquated arms, pistols, revolvers and swords in the United States, dis- 
courses on the merits of one of the most a makes of the old-time rifles. 
He tells of the men that the Kentucky rifle made famous and of the men who 
made it famous. The deeds of prowess and daring associated with its use 
in by-gone days are dwelt upon, and altogether it is an authentic relation of 
ae A gat with this rifle’s past history that every old-timer will delight 
n reading. 


CAMPING AT LOST LAKES 


D. S. Gage 


The author of this story sees the hills through the eyes of a nature 
lover—one who is pleased to ramble among nature’s haunts without the de- 
sire to kill. His article tells of a Colorado camping trip of unalloyed pleas- 
ure, 


ACCLIMATING THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT 
W. L. Beasley. 
The author deals with the success had in raising and breeding these ani- 


mals in the Bronx Zoo, New York, where the first wild goat ever born in 
captivity was bred and reared. The story is liberally illustrated. 
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SAVE YOUR FINE TROPHIES. 


If there is anything more interesting and 
fascinating to the sportsmen than actual) 
hunting and fishing, it is the preserving of 
their trophies in attractive and lifelike poses. 
Many of the very best sportsmen now con- 
sider a knowledge of taxidermy to be as 
hecessary as the gun and rod, for by doing 
one’s own mounting the interest ahd value 
of outdoor sports is fully doubled, 

Hundreds of our readers have taken our 
advice in the past and become proficient in 
this great art, and we are still urging more 
strongly than ever, the study of taxidermy by 
every man, woman and boy who either 
hunts, traps, fishes or is interested in na- 


ture and outdoor life. Nothing you can take 
up will please you more or add more to your 
enjoyment of sportsmanship. 

This art is taught in all branches by the 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, with great success. This institu- 
tion is ten years old, teaches taxidermy suc- 
cessfully by mail, and enjoys a reputation of 
giving their students a square deal at all 
times, and in fact makes good thefr claims 
in every particular. - Their advertisement ap- 
pears on another page of this issue. If you 
have not seen their prospectus, don’t fail to 
write them for a free copy. 


THE GOODYEAR “NO-RIM-CUT” TIRES. 


We take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement in 
this month’s issue of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. This company has been 
achieving great success with their “No-Rim- 
Cut” tires, a scheme which protects low or 
deflated tires from rim-cutting. Every au- 
tomobile owner knows through sad experi- 
ence how much money per year he loses on 
tires, merely because, either he didn’t know 
his tire was so low, or because in disagree- 
able weather, rather than get out and take off 
the tire and run in on the rim, he shoved the 
ear through on the deflated tire. It is safe 
to say that fully 25 per cent. of the wear- 
ing qualities of tires are lost. through run- 


ning the tires too soft. It is really a hard 
matter to always see that your tire pressure 
is up to 60, 70 or 80 pounds—but no one 
knows better than the old driver how a sharp 
projection will cut a tire that is below the 
proper pressure, 


These new “No-Rim-Cut” tires of the Good- 
year company absolutely do away with all 
this trouble. Besides these tires are 10 per 
cent, over-size, a big advantage, for which 
no extra charge is made, 


Write at once to the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company,-Fourth street, Akron, O., 
for their booklet illustrating and further de- 
scribing this tire. 


HILDEBRANDT FISHING TACKLE CATALOGUE. 


The annual catalogue of the John J. Hil- 
debrandt Co., is now ready and will be sent 
for the asking. They show a high class line 
of fishing accessories, excellent wood and 
steel rods, reels, lines, ete, in fact ev- 
erything which a_ fisherman needs to 
complete his outfit. They show the 
above in addition to their regular 


spoon baits and _ specialties, which, as 
every fisherman who has ever used them 
knows, are made to catch fish and not merely 
to sell, and it will be well worth while for 
any fisherman to get familiar with their 
line. Address a card now to the John J. 
Hildebrandt Co., Drawer No. 3, Logansport, 
Ind., U. S. A., and ask for Catalogue “C.” 


A PREACHER’S TRIBUTE TO A FAITHFUL DOG. 


The following letter is from a Methodist 
preacher in Florida, It contains such beau- 
tiful thoughts and sentiments that we re- 
produce it for the interest it holds to our 
average readers: 

‘Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y.—Gentle- 
men:—The No. 4 Ithaca reached me -yester- 
day morning. Thanks. It is indeed a beau- 
tiful gun, and I am sure it will give per- 
fect satisfaction. But I am not ready now 
to try it. My Joe Bird died last night with 


what an old bird hunter said was black 
tongue. A finer and better trained pointer I 
never saw in the field or wild woods, I 
took him out of town and buried him und2r 
a beautiful live oak. His grave was about 
2% feet deep, and after wrapping him in a 
nice piece of carpet, he was placed in it. 
I took a handful of the white sand and 
poured it upon his shroud as I: said: ‘Joe, 
faithful and true old fellow, I commit your 
body to the ground and believe you have 














gone where all good dogs go.’ A nice little 
mound of white sand was made over my best 
and truest friend among all the creatures of 
his kingdom. After hunting the hillside 
over for wild violets a few of the largest 
were plucked and laid upon Joe’s grave. Not 
only the flowers were left with my good old 
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doggy, but the tears from a Methodist 
preacher’s eyes were freely given. ‘Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up- 
ward, and the spirit of the beast that goeth 
downward to the earth?”—Eccl. 3:21. Later 
I will furnish Outdoor Life with a tribute 
to a faithful dog.” . 


STEVENS NEW SEMI-MILITARY RIFLE. 


This rifle was designed to meet the con- 
ditions of the National Rifle Association for 





the Inter-Club prone shooting matches. It 
has 28-in. round barrel; shotgun butt; f spe- 
cially designed checkered fore-end 12 inches 
long, 2 inches wide at the action end; i 5-16 
inches wide at the front end and 1% inches 


thick. It is fitted with an interchangeable 
globe front sight and a Lyman receiver 





sight with cup dise. It has swivel and 
sling strap. Address for further particu- 
lars the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass. ‘ 


JAMISON’S TACKLE SPECIALTIES. 


There is a fishing tackle manufacturer 
in Chicago whose work we predict will some 
day land him in the millionaire class if his 
increased success continues during the com- 
ing years as it has in the past. We refer 
to W. J. Jamison of 1274 Polk street, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Coaxer baits, Coaxer 
trout flies, trout spoons and dozens of other 





The Trout Spoon. The Trout Fly. 


tackle specialties. He is an expert fisher- 
man, himself, a sport he has followed from 
boyhood. He has therefore the advantage of 
practical experience back of every lure or 
contrivance that he places on the market. 
He started a few years ago by sending out 


circulars on his specialties—now he issues 
a catalog. 

The Coaxer trout fly is an entirely new 
idea in trout lures and during the past 
three seasons it has proved itself to be not 
only remarkably effective, but also ex- 
tremely economical, as it lasts many times 
as long as the very best imported fly. The 
Coaxer is a combination of artificial bait 
and fly and has all the good qualities of 
each. It is a surface lure and rides right 
side up on the swiftest mountain stream or 
the quietest pool. When used as bait in 
running water it dances about on the rip- 
ple in an exceedingly lively manner, in fact 
it actually seems to be alive. 


The Jamison trout spoons are especially 
suitable for casting with fly rods, as they 
are exceptionally light, being but little 
heavier than flies tied on the same size 
hook. Not only do all kinds of trout take 
it, but bass, croppies, bluegills and perch 
strike it readily. 


Write for one of the latest Jamison cata- 
logs. See his advertjsement this issue. 


HANDY TACKLE BOX AND MINNOW PAIL. 


If there 1s one ‘ning more than another 
that tickles the heart of the angler it is to 
be able to place his finger on the right 
thing at the right time, especially if that 
“right time” is a critical moment in the 
water when dispatch and finesse of action 
may either spell disaster or success, A 
handy receptacle for reels, lines, hooks, 
flies, sinkers, etc., is the Cream City Tackle 
Box, made by Gender, Paeschke & Fry Co., 
201 Fifteenth street, Milwaukee, Wis., whose 
advertisement appears in the Fishing Tackle 


department of this number. This is a 
strong, serviceable, heavy tin box, with 
eight compartments, selling at a very low 
price. 

This company also puts out a minnow 
bucket, which, from the illustrations and de- 
scriptions at hand, we should judge to be 
one of the best things on the market for 
this purpose, It is made with floating gal- 
vanized wire inset and sunk ice pan on top. 
Write to these people for their circulars 
and mention this notice. 


BIG LAUNCH ORDER FROM BUENOS AYRES. 


News comes from South America of a dis- 
tinct increase in motor boating interest this 
season. It is asserted both by returning 
travelers and in correspondence from prin- 
cipal water points of the southern continent 
that the launch will afford one of the most 
popular sports in the coming months, The 
Michigan Steel Boat Company of Detroit is 





filling an order for 200 eighteen-foot steel 
launches from Buenos Ayres, Argentine Re- 
public—the largest single order for launches 
ever placed with a factory. The shipment 
made fifty complete carloads with a valua- 
tion of $50,000. Twenty of the boats have 
been shipped, and the rest of the 200 are ex- 
pected to go forward in the next thirty days. 
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J. B. ARMSTRONG, 


A sportsman of Bradwell, Sask., Canada, with 
a Stevens Repeating shotgun, carrying 
seven Canada geese which he shot 
out of a flock of eight 
with this gun. 





FOX MOTORS. 


We are in receipt of a copy of “Fox Facts” 
put out by the Dean Mfg. Co., of Newport, 
Ky., manufacturers of Fox Marine Motors. 
We note much of interest to motor boating 
and aviation enthusiasts in this extensive 
book. In it are offered twenty-two sizes of 
Fox motors for 1911, of which seven are de 
luxe motors for speed boats and aeroplanes. 
Fox motors have been on the market for 
eight years and are sold under a money- 
back guarantee. Write for one of. these 
books, sent gratis, and mention this notice. 





THE KING SHOOTING GLASSES. 


Following is a letter received from Mr. I. 
Lehman of Ashcroft, B. Cc. by the F. W. 
King Optical Co., Cleveland, O., regarding 
their shooting glasses and binoculars that 
they have been advertising in Outdoor Life: 

“I think the shooting glasses are perfect, 
far ahead of any other kind, and I am 
more than pleased with them. I have also 
decided to give the new Prism Binocular a 
trial although it seems foolish when I have 
already more than $150 invested in tele- 
scopes and field glasses. There is little 
danger, however, of their not being satis- 
factory, judging by the way my shooting 
glasses have come up to and even exceeded 
my expectations, Ifthefield of view at 1.009 
yards is 100 yards with a larger anf 


brighter field and so compact and con- 
venient to carry, I wili have them with me 
in all my travels during the remainder of my 
life and I cannot estimate the benefit and 
satisfaction they will be to me. I am en- 
closing a postoffice money order to show 
that I mean business.” 





THE BURTIS TROLLING BAIT. 


In this number will be seen an advertise- 
ment of the Burtis New Single-Hook Troll- 
ing Bait for large trout, salmon, black bass 
and pickerel. Being constructed with but a 
single hook, many objectionable features are 
eliminated. Mr. Burtis says that a trial of 
this bait will convince the most skeptical 
angler that it has more merits and greater 
alluring qualities than any bait they have 
ever used, Write to George H. Burtis, Wor- 
cester, Mass., for a copy of his catalog. 





THE MILAM REEL. 


Very few of our readers (in fact, prob- 
ably not very many actual users of the 
reel) know that the same company has 
been making the B. C. Milam Fishing Reel 
for seventy-two years. This is about the 
loudest praise that could be spoken in favor 
of an article used in angling for fish. The 
Milam Reel, by the way, enjoys a reputa- 
tion for durability and satisfaction pos- 
sessed by few. One Milam Reel will last a 
lifetime and then be sufficiently attractive 
to become an heirloom. Send for their book- 
let, which is free to all fishermen. Address 
B. C. Milam & Son, Frankfort, Ky. 





A BOOK ON BUNGALOW HOMES. 


If you are contemplating the erection of 
a stylish bungalow or a cozy home—or the 
addition of an odd fireplace or door to eid 
home—don’t fail to write to the Bungalow- 
craft Co., 407 Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., enclosing $1 for a copy 
of “California Bungalow Homes.” This book 
contains 128 pages and 241 illustrations of 
bungalows, floor plans, interiors, nooks, buf- 
fets, fireplaces, etc. The Bungalowcraft Co. 
is a responsible concern, having designed 
thousands of bungalows—it is their busi- 
ness, See their advertisement in this num- 
ber, 





ISSUE OF PETERS CALENDARS ExX- 
HAUSTED. 


The calendar for 1911 issued by the Peters 
Cartridge Co. has proved such an attractive 
one that the demand for it has been un- 
precedented, the result being that the en- 
tire issue has been exhausted and it will 
therefore be impossible to comply with any 
requests for same. The Peters company is 
very sorry not to be able to supply all their 
good friends and sportsmen generally and 
will endeavor to have an equally attractive 
calendar and plenty of them for 1912. 





HOW TO SELECT AN AUTOMOBILE 
TIRE. 


The above is the caption of an interesting 
little booklet issued by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron, O. Some of the 
chapters are as follows: “The Cause of Rim 
Cutting.” “Machine- Made Tires,” “Testing 
Tires,” “Non - Skid Tires,” and “Tires for 
Electrics.” Any automobilist can learn much 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Steel Fishing Rods 


FREE—144 Page Book on Fishing 


To every purchaser of a “‘BRISTOL”’ Rod during 1911 we will give a FREE copy of what 
we believe to be the most practical and interesting book on fishing ever written. This book, 
**Tricks and Knacks of Fishing’* was compiled from the experiences of noted guides and ex- 
pert anglers of many waters. It’s chuck full of ‘‘tips’’ and hints. Tells you when, where and 
how to find the big ‘uns. And thére are no wasted words. You know most guides don’t 
mince words—They just ‘‘show you’’. Geta ‘‘BRISTOL”’ Rod and one of these books 
as the first essentials to some real sport this season. The ‘‘BRISTOL’’ Rod is the one 
best ‘‘bet’’. The strong flexible rod that always comes 
back straight and true, the pet and pride of every angler C9) 
1911 Calendar who owns one. Every rod guaranteed three years. eC 
Look for the name “BRISTOL”? on the reel seat. OZ, Please mail me 
18x27, 6 reproduction in At your dealers. Knacks of Fishiog’” FREE 
fall colors from Oliver | 1¢ yourdealer can’t supply you with the FREE BOOK Ay iB. my al mas 5 have 


Kemp’s beautiful give us his name and the number of your rod on the 
painting attached coupon and we will mail you book direct. 


Your copy of our beautiful 1911 catalog is 
“A Tragedy” ready. Send for it now. 
for 15e. Send for it. | THEHORTON MFG.CO. “A 


88 Horton Street, BRISTOL, CONN. ~) 





88 Horten St. 
Bristel, Conn. 
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of value from the book which is sent gratis 
to auto drivers and owners by the above 
company. 





NEW SPINNING FLIES. 


The J. T. Buel Co,, Whitehall, N. Y., the 
original inventors of the trolley spoon, and 
among the most reliable tackle manufac- 


turers in this country, have put out an im- 


proved method that changes a dead fly to a 
live one, the small gold rings imitating a 
fluttering fly. Write them for circu- 








AN IRISH WATER SPANIEL 


Edward Edmunds of St. Paul and his favor- 
ite dog, Pat Poore, E., A. K. C. 8S. B., 
112659. 





THE MERRY WIDOWER HAT. 


A Columbus, (0.), man, has invented a 
hat that should make him famous besides 
adding some relief to the sweltering deni- 
zens of the city and country who suffer from 
severe heat and prostrating sunshine in 
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It is called the “Merry Widower 
is made very light, very cheap 
(retailing at 25 cents) and very broad- 
brimmed. Dealers in sporting goods and 
haberdashery ought to make a big thing 
selling these hats. They fold up into a 
space about one-fourth the size of the natu- 
ral shape, and make splendid window dis- 
plays on account of their oddity. They are 
manufactured by the Arch City Novelty Co., 
Columbus, O., whose advertisement of the hat 
appears in this number. 


NOTES. 


At Paintersville, O., high amateur average 
was won by Mr. A. C. Blair of New Burling- 
ton, with Peters factory loaded shells, 


At Beaver Crossing, Neb., Jan. 18, Mr. Ed. 
Moore of Beaver Crossing won high amateur 
average, 171 out of 200, and Mr. George L. 
Carter high professional average, 171 out of 
180, both using Peters factory loaded shells. 


At Circleville, O., Jan. 18, Mr. William 
Webster of Columbus, O., won high amateur 
average, 110 out of 125, and Mr. W. R. 
Chamberlain won high professional average 
by the same score, both using Peters factory 
loaded shells. - 


Scientific angling will, benefit through a 
new impetus given by a fly and bait casting 
tournament which will be incorporated in 
the International Trap-Shooting Tournament 
and Sportsmen’s Exhibition to be held March 
6-14 at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


We wish to call attention to the adver- 
tisement of the Electric silk-braided fish 
line,-appearing in this number of our maga- 
zine, and to say that it would be to the 
interest of every angler who desires a -nev- 
ér-break fish line, that will last for years, 
to write for a sample of the line and cata- 
logue to the Anglers’ Supply Co., Utica, N. 
Y., who sell direct to anglers, 


In Mr. I. T. Alvord’s article this month 
on “‘Duding It’ in Wyoming” there app?ars 
a cut of the three big game trophies secured 
on his trip with Dr. Anderson. -In justice 
to the taxidermy firm doing the work, we 
believe we should mention that the splendid 
work was done by Jonas Bros., 1024 Broad- 
way, Denver. 


The F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland, O., 
have received the’ following letter from O. 
P. Goode, 
garding the shooting glasses put out by 
them: “I have just returned from a several 
days’ hunt with the hounds and was much 
pleased with the glasses you sent me. The 
sun on the snow has bothered me a great 
deal heretofore but the glasses eliminate 
the trouble completely.” . 


Mr. H. Tauscher, 320 Broadway, 
York, the United States, Canada and Mexico 
agent for Haenel-Mannlicher, Haenel-Mau- 
ser, Genuine Mauser and Mannlicher Schoen- 
auer rifles, as well as Luger automatic pis- 
tols and carbines, informs us that. he will 
again exhibit at the Sportsman’s Show this 
year on the main floor of Madison Square 
Garden, New York, the most complete line 
of these firearms ever shown in this coun- 
try. 

At the recent shoot of the Whitemars Gun 
Club, Footside Inn, St. Thomas, Pa., the high 
amateur score was obtained by Morris A. 
Freed, who broke 258 clay birds out of a 
possible 310. Mr. Frank A, Zeigler with a 
score of 257 birds out, of 310 was second high 
amateur. Third high amateur was W. VLlegg, 
who broke 255 birds out of 310. This was a 
two days’ shoot, widely attended and not- 
able for the fact that the three high score 
men were all equipped with Stevens re- 
peating shotguns. 


summer. 
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